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CM CALLING 

Do good with what thou 
hast, or it will do thee 
no good. 

Seek not to be rich, but 
happy. William Penn 
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IS CHRISTIANITY 


TO LOSE THE WORLD? 


Short History in 
Three Chapters 


Chapter One 

It has been the dream of Christianity 
* for nearly 2000 years that it 
should overcome the world. 

It began in a manger. It 'was 
hunted and persecuted and driven 
underground. Its Founder- was- 
crucified. But Christianity went on. 
Nineteen centuries ago it was a little 
band of men armed with nothing but 
the memory of what their Master had 
said. Against them was the Roman 
Empire, Caesar and his legions, masters 
of the world. 

These plain men went forth to 
conquer, to overcome the princi¬ 
palities and powers with the explosive 
force of fifteen words : 

Whatsoever yc would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them. 

It was an explosive force because 
it was something new in an old, old 
world. It was Love that had come to 
live on the.earth, the love of a man for 
his neighbour and his brother. 

It was on the banner of twelve men 
and it was their mission to convert 
the world. - 

Nothing could hold back.these men 
with the words of Galilee on their lips 
and the power of God within them. 
The world destroyed them, but their 
faith was like a flame that burned 
in their disciples. They carried on. 
They lifted up the Cross above the 
Sword and marched triumphant over 
fire and death. 

For century after century Christian¬ 
ity grew and bccarnc the master spirit 
of men’s lives. It set them free in 
this world and gave them the promise 
of eternal life in the next. It built up 
the foundations of mercy and justice 
and infinite love on which Civilisation 
is built. It took selfishness out of the 
heart of a man and gave him a passion 
for humanity, for sowing the seeds of 
happiness wide about the world and 
sharing the good life with all. It 
built up a brotherhood in which men 
of all colours, nations, races, faiths, 
and tongue's could choose their ways 
of life and live in peace, hone making 
them afraid. 

So came our world, in which all men 
could live in freedom, trusting their 
neighbours, living honestly with one 
another, with' laws’ based on justice 
and truth. ■ It was' said in a famous 
phrase in the Old World, Nazarene, 
thou hast' conquered. It could be said 
in the world in,which most of us were 
born, Christianity, thou hast conquered. 

The one fixed thing in a changing 
world, men would have said not long 
ago, is Christianity. 


Chapter Two 

KJow another movement has begun. 
*■ ' In the early years of the first 
century twelve men set out to capture 
the world for Christianity. In the 
-earl}' years of the twentieth century a 
little band set out to capture the 
Christian world for Barbarism. 

They began in a cellar. They were 
hunted and persecuted and driven 
underground. Their founder was im¬ 
prisoned. But they went on. They 
cared for nobody. They were afraid 
of nothing. They made a new god of 
their leader. His word was law. lie 
was always right. He was not to be 
contradicted. He was their saviour. If 
they would trust him he would give 
them all things in heaven and on earth. 

Once more a few men were setting 
out to conquer the world, and on their 
banner was a pagan creed : There is 
no god but Hitler. It was the purpose 
of the new religion to dethrone God 
and trample down free men. 

It is the incredible thing that has 
happened before our eyes that in ten 
years the . German nation has bowed 
doitm to its new god. 

The old life is nothing to them. 
The liberty of a man to think what 
lie will, to say what he will, to do what 
he will, is dead among them. They 
have allowed themselves to be en¬ 
slaved in mind and soul, and those 
who would not arc enslaved in prison 
camps. All the German people, are 
cut off from the world. They have no 
news save what their leader makes for 
them. They give up butter so that he 
may build guns to force his pagan 
creed upon mankind. Their streets 
and homes arc packed with spies. 
Medieval tortures are revived among 
them. The poorer sections of the 
German people have been robbed and 
beaten and driven from their land. 
Barbarism is triumphant. It is a 
crime for a German pastor to preach 
that a man must obey God rather 
than man. Christianity is dead among 
these eighty millions, save where it 
flickers and smoulders in secret. 

Christianity was too weak to save 
itself from this assault by a pagan 
chief and his disciples. O11 their 
banners is inscribed the motto that 
mankind can be enslaved by the Lie. 

Chapter Three 

/ r '\UT into the world the criminal 
^ conquerors have gone. The 
enslavement of Germany must be 
followed by the enslavement of Europe. 
To this new god, to this pagan creed, 
all Europe must bow down. 

Continued on page 2 



Building a Wall Round Hitler 


'T'iie dramatic transformation of the 
* war is the certain witness to 
the success of the -Allied' Blockade. 
The urgent need of Hitler is supplies.' 

To feed his people and supply his 
troops lie must steal Scandinavia. 
The Allies, anticipating this, laid 
.mines on the Norwegian coast in the 
nick of time; that same day the 
Germans seized Denmark and Norway, 
for which they liad laid plans months 
before. The blow.fell with the' sudden¬ 
ness of a thief in the night, throwing 
the three countries into stunned 
bewilderment, so that defenceless 
Denmark surrendered at once, Norway 


began fighting, Sweden was filled with 
bitter consternation. 

Whatever may have happened on 
land and sea when these words appear 
in another week, the process of building 
a wall round Hitler will go on and 
will succeed. 

At the very beginning of the war 
-the Allied Navies effectively closed 
the front doors of Germany ; today 
their problem is to close the side doors 
and back door through which she 
draws supplies to carry on her mur¬ 
derous attacks on neutral shipping. 
No German merchant ship may no'w. 

Continued on page 2 


The Vikings Face the Storm 


The Fearless Viking sons of the waters, founders of Norway, 
setting out for their fishing grounds in the North Sea 
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Building a Wall 
Bound Hitler 

Continued from page 1 

appear on tlic high seas, while the 
contraband embargo has reduced her 
supply of goods carried by neutrals to 
a mere trickle. German ships, however, 
continued to use the territorial waters 
of Scandinavia to bring iron ore to 
her steel industry by one side door; 
neutral ships are carrying increased 
quantities of oil and other materials 
across the Pacific to Vladivostok, 
possibly to reach. Germany by her 
Russian back door ; while the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic are also being 
used for materials which may be 
finding their way to Germany. 

A complete blockade of Germany 
would shorten the war more than any¬ 
thing else, and would therefore be the 
best thing that could happen for the 
world; and the Allies have determined 
‘to enforce it as much as possible. 

Murder on the High Seas 

The rights of every neutral nation 
in international law, with the control 
of territory, the air above the terri¬ 
tory, and all territorial waters, have 
always been respected by this country 
and France, but Germany has shown 
no respect for the rights of her neigh¬ 
bours. Not only has Germany ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed neutral ships -and 
watched their seamen drown, but she 
has threatened invasion of countries 
which were unwilling to obey her 
orders. Over 400 Norwegian sailors 
have been murdered by the Germans. 

The fact that all the neutrals within 
reach of Hitler’s legions have felt com¬ 
pelled to place themselves on a war 
footing is a clear proof of the way they 
regard his attitude to them, for it is 
obvious that the Allies have drawn the 
sword on behalf of the smaller countries of 
Europe as much as in their own cause. 

Meanwhile, we have been doing all we 
can to save the neutrals front German 
domination. We signed trade agree¬ 
ments with Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden so that they should not 
suffer because we were engaged in war. 

In the Balkans, which normally have a 
bigger trade with Greater Germany than 
with all the rest of the world together, 
we are taking steps to prevent Germany 
front forcing Rumania and Yugo-Slavia 
to yield bigger quantities of war mate¬ 
rials than before in exchange for goods 
they do not want. With Turkey the 
Allies have made am economic agree¬ 
ment lending £ 25,000,000 to enable her 
to buy goods in Britain and France ; 
and with Greece we have come to an 
agreement to ease her financial position. 

The Trade War in the Balkans 

But the greatest step taken by this 
country is the formation of a trading 
company called Enco (English Commer¬ 
cial Corporation), with money supplied 
by the Treasury, for the purpose of 
undertaking business transactions in 
Balkan countries which private com¬ 
panies dare not risk. What this means is 
that the national wealth of Britain is 
being brought into the struggle for trade • 
.in the Balkans, and as we have a bigger 
command of foreign exchange, ancl can 
supply what the Balkan countries need 
and take what they can spare, we should 
now be able to defeat the trade drive 
Germany has been making there. This 
trading company is the first of its kind 
over formed by a British Government, 
which last.weck called home all its diplo¬ 
matic representatives in South-East 
Europe to take counsel on the future 
policy to be adopted to ensure the 
economic defeat of the Nazi gangsters,' 
who have no more respect for the rights 
of Germany’s neighbours than for the 
liberty of Germany’s own people. 


I For Want of a Little Little Iews Reels 
Clean Tap 


One of the Bitterest Stories 
in the Annals of the Sea 


Foy want of a nail the shoe was 'lost, 

For want of the shoe the horse was lost. 
For want of the horse the rider was lost, 
For leant of the rider the battle was lost, 
For want of the battle the kingdom was lost. 
And all.for the want of a horse-shoe nail. 

S ome day, perhaps before very long, 
the Thetis, the 1090-ton submarine, 
will take the sea under a new name by 
which we shall not know her; by her 
first name she will reca'l a tragedy, the 
saddest in our history of submarines. 

Mr Justice Bucknill’s inquiry into 
the disaster has been concluded, and 
bis report is an appalling document, 
one continuous record of failure, over¬ 
sight, and neglect leading to a bitter 
tragedy with the loss of 99 lives. 

From a petty piece of carelessness by 
a workman consequences mounted in a 
crescendo of gravity till, step by step, 
one leading to another, the catastrophe 
reached its height. The story, in its 
remorseless march of events, might have 
come from ancient Greek drama. 

An Act of Carelessness 

The tragedy had its origin in a simple 
act of carelessness ; never again can 
we say that trifles do not matter. 
Before leaving the builders the great 
steel tubes through which the torpedoes 
arc launched received a coat of enamel, 
and a workman blocked with enamel 
a test-tap in the door of one of the 
tubes. A special little tool is provided 
to keep these taps clear, but it was not 
used, cither at the works or by the 
crew of the Thetis; the workman’s 
neglect was carried on, nobody putting 
right this little thing. 

So it was with a test-tap choked with 
enamel that the new submarine, with 
103 men, dived in Liverpool Bay for what 
should have been a three-hour trial. 

As she was not quite heavy enough 
forward, an officer, believing the tubes 
to be empty,- opened the test-tap. 
Water should have gushed forth, but 
as the tap was choked no water came, 
so the officer opened the door of the 
tube, to find that the tube was full of 
water, that the outer cap, instead of 
being tightly fixed on the seaward end, 
was off, leaving the tube open to the sea. 

With the cap off and the tube door 
open, water rushed in with such force 
that, in spite of all that skill and courage 
could do towards closing doors, tiro 
torpedo compartment became flooded. 


Thus unbalanced, the Thetis, which 
no pumping could now right, plunged 
bow-first to the bed of the sea, striking 
with such violence that her wireless 
signalling apparatus was shattered. 

Nothing but the lapse of time indicated 
to a tug uniting on the surface that aii 
accident had happened, and then a 
telegram from the tug was sent to 
headquarters at Portsmouth. The 
telegram, however, was worded so 
cautiously (in order to avoid what 
might be unnecessary alarm) that the 
message was not recognised as urgent 
and was seriously delayed in transit. 

When a search at last began the 
tug ancl the submarine had drifted 
miles apart; mistakes were made in 
the quest, and it was not until the 
Thetis had been down nearly 17 hours 
that the tip of her stern was seen above 
water at low tide. 

Very soon four men came up from 
her by means of the escape apparatus, 
and the rest were expected to follow. 
So the rescue men, instead of im¬ 
mediately grappling the Thetis, waited 
lest they should endanger escaping 
prisoners, little dreaming that these, 
imprisoned men, hearing rescuers tap¬ 
ping on the hull of the submarine, 
were themselves waiting, expecting 
deliverance from without. 

Ultimately every possible method 
was attempted to get the captives to 
safety, but the tides were high and the 
currents swift, and work was only 
possible for brief spells at each low 
tide. In the end the vessel was swept 
away from the cables placed round her, 
and months elapsed before she was 
raised and beached. 

Cheerful to the Last 

So from the carelessness of one man 
who failed to clean the little test-tap 
of its obstructive enamel, onward 
through each . consequent neglect or 
mischance, the tragedy steadily pro¬ 
gressed to its culmination. 

The one consolation is that, on the 
evidence of one of the four survivors, 
the conduct of the doomed men was 
in every respect magnificent; they were 
ardent in the performance of duty and 
cheerful in their terrible captivity. 

The Thetis will sail again, renamed 
and unknown, but her story will live 
in pages of our history on which many 
tears will fall. 


Is Christianity to Lose the World ? 


Continued from page 1 

Step by step the nightmare dream 
unfolds itself. The criminals march on. 
The little nations must be crushed. 
Austria falls. Bohemia and Moravia 
surrender before the mightiest mechan¬ 
ised powers of evil the world has ever 
seen. Poland is made a wilderness. 
It is all in the programme of the New 
Barbarians on their Ten Years Map : 

1938. Austria and Czecho-SIovakia. 

1939. Poland and Hungary. 

1940. Rumania,Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria. 

1941. Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 

Switzerland, Ukraine, France. 

1948. Scandinavia, Portugal, England. 

The programme has been quickened. 
The year before last Austria ; last year 
the Czechs, the Moravians, and the 
Boles; last week Scandinavia. 

Germany’s new god (20 years ago 
a liousc-paintcr) defies tiro whole 
world with his legions of slaves, his 
mechanised murder, his poisoned, lies. 


He bombs poor fishermen in their 
boats and shoots them as they drown. 
He bombs the lighthouse. He sinks 
whatever ship he secs, whoever is on 
board, lie cannot wait. His hundred 
million slaves may soon he starving, 
and what then ?.. . 


VCts, what then ? The end is not 
yet. Nations rock and reel. 
Freedom totters in land after land. 
But Christianity is not to be defeated. 
Liberty is not to be crushed from the 
earth. The soul of man is not to be 
trampled down. The greatest powers 
in the world are mobilising with the 
free spirit of man against the march 
of the Robbers and their Slaves, and 
these criminals will perish in the dust. 
The stars in their courses fight with 
those who fight for righteousness, 
and, dark as the night may lie, under¬ 
neath them are the Everlasting Arms, 


A Japanese railway carriage was 
blown 20 miles along the line in a* 
typhoon.' 

By flying over 2000 miles from 
Sydney to Perth the RAAF has 
accomplished its record, one-day flight. 

7 / each one of ns wastes a slice of bread 
a day it will need 30 shiploads of wheat a 
year to make up the wastage. 

The girls of the Troop of Life-Saving 
Guards attached to the Ilighgate Corps 
of the Salvation Army collected 1700 
eggs for sick and poor people during a 
recent weekend, 

Muriel Blackburn, age 12, has just 
been appointed the deputy horn-blower 
of Ripon. 

British Legion members at Fram- 
lingham are to cultivate the allotments 
of men serving with the forces. 

The Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, London, is in need, of 
jqoo walking-sticks for air-raid use. ■ 

A company of French actors in 
Belgrade having hesitated to sing the 
Marseillaise demanded by the audience 
of a neutral country, the audience there¬ 
upon rose and sang the French Anthem 
with great vigour. * 

Eight Barnardo boys have now given 
their lives for the country in the war ; 
2325 are serving. 

In the lounge of the Pilgrim House of 
Toe H, Orkney .(to which C N readers 
have contributed over £50), is a wireless 
set provided for wartime from a collection 
in Yardley Parish Church, Birmingham. 

A Hull mother has six sons serving 
in the Army, the eldest 32 and The 
youngest 18. 

A hospital on wheels behind the lines 
of tlic French Army has 27 vehicles, 
including a surgical van fitted for 
operations of every kind, and 150 beds. 

The Royal Air Force lias made more 
than a thousand flights over Germany 
by day and night. 

There are noiv more than 60,000 
tractors available for farmers in England 
ancl I Vales. 

We hear of a Canadian soldier who ■ 
asked an official of the YMCA 
Information Bureau if lie could say 
what was on at Piccadilly Circus. 

Guide and Scout News Reel 

Tlic Guide Movement in the United 
Kingdom has increased by Coo com¬ 
panies and packs during the war. . 

Princess Josephine Charlotte, only 
daughter of the King of the Belgians, . 
has been enrolled as a Guide. 

■ Peterborough Guides and Scouts, have , 
distributed .00,000 leaflets for the Crow 
More Food Campaign. 

Rangers of the 24th Carlisle Com¬ 
pany arc staffing two canteens for the' 
troops. 

The Guides of the United Kingdom 
have sent £100 to the Headquarters of ' 
tlic Bolisli Guide Association in Baris. 

The Gilt Cross for Gallantry has been - 
awarded to 10-year-old Wolf Cub George 
Simpson, of Fochabers,, for rescuing 
from drowning a 15-year-old boy who 
had fallen through the ice. 

A fleet of 32 craft of all sices is now 
owned by 63 Sea Seoul units in Canada. . 

The world,total of Boy Scouts is. 
now 3,305,149, and the movement 
grows throughout the British Empire 
and in 46 other countries. . 

THINGS SEEN 

A sheet spread, out at a lighthouse 
saying Thank You to aircraft dropping 
newspapers. 

A white dove flying on to the 
canopy of the Bope’s throne as lie 
addressed 800 newly-married couples. 
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Scandinavia, as the Prime Minister predicted when Finland fell, has the war on its doorstep; in one day Hitler seized the two countries of 
Denmark and Norway and made himself master of all Scandinavia by overwhelming its populations with his superior forces. Let us look 
at the two little countries which received the lightning blow of Nazi brutality on the same day, homes of the Norwegians and the Danes. 


Norway, Home of the Sea-Loving 
Heirs of the Vikings 


T iie great peninsula of Scandinavia, 
which hangs like a great arm from the 
shoulder of Europe, is divided between 
Norway and Sweden. Through its 
centre runs a mountain range which is 
known as the Kjolcn, or Keel, as if the 
peninsula was one of those long boats in 
which the ancient Viking inhabitants 
voyaged, turned upside-down. 

Norway looks out on the Atlantic 
from the western side of this boat, her 
southern shores being, separated from 
Denmark by the strait called the' 
Skagerak. 

Norway has no navigable rivers; 
yet large ships can steam far into her 
interior at many places, because the 
western sea winds its way deep into her 
mountain recesses. These deeply-cut 
valleys, floored by the Atlantic, are the 
famous fiords. Inland on the 7000-foot 
high peaks of the keel wo may find those 
glaciers which once flowed down into 
these fiords. Norway, indeed, has by far 
the largest glaciers in Europe. 

A Wealth of Ships 

Norway is about two and a half times 
the size of England, but much of it is 
mountain land, incapable of cultivation 
except in patches. It has a population, 
of about three millions. 

The Norwegians make the fullest use 
of their abundant forest lands, the 
fishing of their dashing mountain 
streams, and the grazing of their Alpine 
pastures as the snows retreat, but they 
arc essentially a seafaring people, as 
they have been ever since they became 
known to the rest. of : the world. ' The 
sea fisheries and shipping are of great 
importance. The tonnage of their ship¬ 
ping traversing the world’s waters ranks 
fourth among the seafaring nations. 

While Norway lias scarcely any 
mineral wealth, it has abundant water¬ 
power that may be used in electrically- 
worked industries. .Its exports are 
timber, wood-pulp, fish, ships, paving 
material, and matches. , 

Many visitors are attracted by the 
stern and solemn beauty of the fiords, the 
most important being Oslo Fiord, leading 
from the Skagerak lip to the capital 
city. Near Stavanger is the Bukkcn Fiord, 
leading up to Sand; and leading toOdde 



Denmark, the Little Land at the 
Gate of the Baltic Sea 


The Flower Market in Oslo, 
capital of Norway 


runs the Hardanger Fiord. Then, north 
of Bergen are the Sogne Fiord to 
Gudvangen, the Nord Fiord to Loen, the 
Stor Fiord to Merok, the Molde Fiord to 
the Romsdal Mountain, and Trondheim 
Fiord which is named after the import¬ 
ant seaport lying on its southern shore. 

It is customary to steam inland, 
sometimes 100 miles, to the head of a 
fiord, and then for parties to leave the 
ship and ride by , pony and carriole, or 
walk, to the. head of the next fiord, 
where they are met by the ship which 
lias threaded its way to sea and ascended 
the neighbouring fiord. The overland 
journey from fiord to, fiord enables 
visitors to see something of the country 
inland as well as the coasts. 

Amundsen and Nansen 

Wherever they go they cannot help 
being attracted by the Norwegian 
people. Blue-eyed, yellow-haired, tall, 
and well proportioned, they arc pleasant 
to the eye, and their frank speech and 
honest ways are backed by genuine 
kindness. No people are kinder to 
animals than the Norwegians and 
the Swedes, and the wild creatures 
know it. Birds are tamer there than 
in other lands. As for the fawn-coloured 
ponies that draw the little vehicles called 
carrioles, they are so petted that they 
become mischievous in the quiet way 
of the country, and will play the 
traveller harmless pranks. 

Norway is a very beautiful-country, 
though rugged and thinly covered with 
soil. Its scattered people have to work 
hard on their patches of grassland and 
cornland, in their forests, at their 
fisheries, and in their small ships at 
sea, and they are willing to work. The 
fierceness of their Viking ancestors' 
is 110 longer to be seen, but the old 
adventurousness is left. They still 
roam about the world. Many emigrate, 
and return with money saved. Their 
seamen are bold and resourceful. It 
was a Norwegian, Amundsen, who first 
reached the South Pole, and Dr Nansen 
was unexcelled as a daring traveller in 
the Far North; while the work Dr Nansen 
did in his later years for the people 
rendered homeless by war lias made his 
name revered. 

An Educated People 

The Norwegians live chiefly in a 
scattered way, but they educate their 
children well. Their only large city is 
Oslo, the finely-placed capital. It is a 
comparatively new city and modern in 
every way, with over a quarter, of a 
million inhabitants. Bergen, with about 
ioo.ooo people, is the second centre ;of 
shipping and business. Other ports 
are Stavanger, in the south, with about 
50,000, and the interesting ancient 
capital Trondheim, which is an import¬ 
ant centre of the fishing industry. 

Farther north, opposite the rugged 
Lofoten Islands, a railway runs from 
Narvik across Sweden to Finland, pass¬ 
ing those iron mines of Swedish Lapland- 
which have proved so sinister an attrac¬ 
tion in these troubled times. Tromso, 
still farther north, is the Norwegian 
outpost for Arctic sailing. Beyond lies 
the North Cape, where, in the later half 
of June, the sun may be seen by the 
tourists at midnight circling the earth 
above the horizon in unbroken day. 


/''Ance again in the history of Europe 
little Denmark has been drawn into 
the conflict between more, powerful 
nations owing to its strategic position. 

Denmark lies right athwart the 
entrance to the Baltic Sea, commanding 
narrow channels through which ships 
must pass on their way to northern 
Germany, Russia, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, and the greater 
part of Sweden. <■ 

Napoleon realised the importance of 
Denmark’s position on the map and 
forced her to cooperate with him in 
spite of the fact that the British seized 
the Danish fleet. When, too, Kaiser 
Wilhelm was planning a Germany 
strong by sea lie cut the Kiel Canal 
through the State of Holstein so that 
his warships could avoid the waters 
commanded by his northern neighbour. 

Narrow Seaways 

Denmark is the smallest of the lands 
inhabited by the Scandinavian race. It 
has a population of over three and a 
half millions, living in lands about equal 
in size to the six northern counties of 
England with Lincolnshire added. These 
lands consist of the continental peninsula 
of. Jutland, pointing northward, and 
about a dozen islands, some quite small, 
lying in the entrance to the Baltic Sea. 

Between the north-west coast of 
Jutland and Norway lies the Skagerak, 
150 miles long and averaging 80 miles 
wide. A similar strait, the Cattegat, 
separates the- cast coast of Jutland 
from Sweden. South of the Cattegat 
there are only three waterways through 
the islands, the Sound, the Great Belt, 
and the Little Belt. The first is between 
Sweden and the largest island of Zealand; 
the second between the islands of 
Zealand and Flinen; and the third 
between Funen and the peninsula of 
Jutland. All are easily commanded from 
the shores, and arc territorial Danish 
waters. 

Apart from her position astride the 
seas, and close to its finest fisheries, 
Denmark has no natural advantages 
that give her a lead over other nations, 
though she does lead them in some 
respects. Where she has succeeded the 
means used have been the education, 
intelligence, and power of organisation 
of her people. As an agricultural nation 
she stands unsurpassed. 

A People of Farmers 

The country is flat, though not with 
the flatness' of fenlands. Its scenery is 
pleasant but not impressive. The 
western coast'is partly shielded, like 
Holland, by islands, and its sandy 
shores have to be guarded against 
inroads of the sea. Denmark has no 
mineral wealth that can bo used in 
manufactures, but its soil is for the 
most, part fertile, especially on the 
islands, on which the larger part of its 
people live ; it is fairly -well wooded, 
chiefly with beech, and its agriculturists, 
on their small farms, by scientific study 
and finely organised cooperative work 
and marketing, have won a good name 
everywhere by the consistent quality of 
their produce. Danish butter and bacon 
can be relied on as reaching a sound 
. standard' of quality, and so always 
command a fair selling price. 

Indeed, the Danes, by intelligent 
combination, have reached a state of 


steady prosperity that may well be 
envied by farming communities that 
trust to more haphazard individual 
methods. In normal times immense 
quantities of butter, bacon, hams, and 
eggs arc. sent regularly to both the 
British and the German markets. 

Denmark supplies largely her own 
wants in cereal and root crops, potatoes, 
oats, rye, barley, and wheat being 
extensively grown, and her cattle-rearing 
is successful. Her prosperity, widespread 
if modest, for she does not produce 
millionaires, is based on the education 
and thoughtful industry, of her people, 
and she attains comfort if she falls short 
of riches. 

Physically the Danes are a fine race, 
tall and athletically trained. 1 With an 
easy independence of bearing in the 
country districts, they have in the towns 
a conspicuous courtesy in their manners 
that is a reminder of their friendliness 
with the French in the past. 

A North Sea Port 

The capital, Copenhagen (meaning 
merchants’ haven), stands on the island 
of Zealand, and has long been a great 
centre of culture for the western 
Scandinavian-pcoples. It lias a popula¬ 
tion, with its suburbs, of about 850,000. 
In appearance Copenhagen resembles a 
Dutch city, owing to its flatness, near¬ 
ness to the sea (it is on the Sound), and 
its canals. Its memories recall the names 
of famous Danes, such as Tycho Brahe, 
the great but eccentric astronomer ; 
Hans Andersen, the charmer of the 
world’s childhood in books ; and Tlior- 
waldsen, the great sculptor. 

1 The nearest seaport to England, on. 
the North Sea, is Esbjcrg, and from it 
Copenhagen is reached direct by rail 
and ferry. 

Besides the islands which lie between 
Jutland and Sweden, Denmark includes 
the island of Bornholm, in the Baltic, 
and the sheep-rearing Faroe Islands, 
which are the protruding tops of an 
undersea ridge between the Shetland 
Islands and Iceland, which has the same 
king but is otherwise an independent 
State. Greenland is her only colony. 
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Tlic Fish Market in Copenhagen, 
capital of Danmark 
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The Kingdom of 
Heaven is Coming 

t is the one thing that is certain. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the crcdle of the journalism of the world 



I 


coming. 

Through all the ages of Time 
the powers that move this won¬ 
drous world have been working 
to some destined end. Out of 
darkness into light the Hand of 
God has led the forces that have 
brought us where we are, and we 
stand at the Gate of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The forces of evil have grown , 
so strong that individual power ' 
seems to have sunk almost to 
nothingness ; it would seem that 
we are living in an age not only 
of mass production but of mass 
evil. It is all around us, having 
its way as never before. 

Think of all the misery in the 
world ; of the spirit of anarchy 
everywhere ; of the struggle of 
every man to live and of every 
State to keep alive,;- of the foul 
brood of pests and parasites and 
blackguards who have climbed 
to power ; of the madness of 
Governments that have learned 
nothing all,these years; of the 
bitter failure of the League of 
Nations to save the one chance 
of peace the last war left us. 
The power of any individual is 
little against all this. 

But the power of all good 
people is enough to save the 'world. 

Our little Island has seen rough 
days before ; she has been 
through storms that would have 
overwhelmed her but for the 
spirit that has made her a leader 
of mankind. 

And now (even now) the chance 
has come again. God has put it 
into our hands. He has given us 
the means of building up His 
Kingdom. He has given us the 
power to shape and mould the new 
generation for the new world 
that is coming. God sends a 
child into the world, it has been 
beautifully said, to let us know 
that He does not despair of the 
human race. So he gives us the 
key of His Kingdom. 

IVe have to train up one genera¬ 
tion of God’s little men and 
women, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is ours. 

It is no empty saying that we 
stand at the parting of the ways. 
It is probably"true that without 
the English-speaking race the 
world would be back to Barbarism 
before this century is out. It is 
ours to save it, and to achieve 
this there is one way only. It 
is through the children. 

Will you who read this send tho 
C N to some child each week, and help, 
in these perilous days, to keep our 
children in touch with the things you 
believe in ? 


Fifteen Words 

JsJever has the world seen such wicked¬ 
ness and horror as under Hitlerism, 
yet we hear Christian people still 
asking what the war is all about. 

The answer to them may he given 
in 15 words accepted as a principle by 
every Christian nation : 

Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

In. every language those' 15 words 
are known as the Golden Rule, and 
it is flouted by the very existence of 
Herr Hitler and his Nazis. 

@> 

GERMANIA 

^iien a child grabs it is Mania. 

When a grown-up grabs it is 
Kleptomania. 

When a country grabs it is Ger¬ 
mania. Peterborough in the Daily Telegraph 

© . 

The Danger Front 

Jim War Office has- issued a third 
. casualty list. 

It contains the names of 725 soldiers 
who died in France or at home, 
but only 11 were killed in lighting. 
The remaining 714 died from natural 
causes—accident and sickness. The 
severe winter accounted for many of 
them. The War Office fells us that, 
despite their exposure, the Army suf¬ 
fered a lower deathrate than civilians. 
So far as fighting is concerned, the 
Western Front is safer than our roads 
at home. Here is the Danger Front. 

) © 

THE BIBLE ON THE NEWS 

Any Nazi 

’StfJ iiy boasteth thou thyself in mis¬ 
chief, mighty man ? Thy tongue 
deviseth mischiefs like a sharp razor, 
working deceitfully. 

Thou lovest evil more than good, 
and lying rather than to speak 
righteousness. Thou lovest all de¬ 
vouring words, O thou deceitful 
tongue. God shall destroy thee for 
ever. psalm 52 

© 

David of Africa 

J-Javing read our recent notes 011 David 
Livingstone, one of our readers in 
Cheshire writes to say that when her 
father was a missionary in Ceylon the 
famous explorer happened to call to 
see him. He sent in his card with 
David Livingstone printed on it, and 
in pencil he had added, of Africa. 


The Obliging BBC 

J^istexixg-in the other day to our 
wonderful BBC we were im¬ 
pressed once more by the slow delivery 
of the news of racing, and we wonder 
if it is realised by the serious people of 
this country that the slowest and most 
deliberate news of the day from the BBC 
is the racing results as given out to 
enable gamblers to make notes to help 
them in their gambling. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
talks of Saving and the Economic 
Minister talks of Waste : here seems an 
opportunity for them to get together 
for the good of all. 

.© 

The Good Neighbours 

This little talc is from California, 
where people have sunshine in 
their hearts as well as in their skies. 

For years the Strawkamps have been 
regular' summer visitors to Felton. 
When their house was burnt down 
the other day, and Mr Strawkamps 
sadly announced that he did not see 
how he could build another one, the 
neighbours put their heads together 
and made him a proposition. If 
he would provide the lumber and 
close his eyes for 36 hours they would 
sec what could be done about it. At 
the end of that time he was taken 
to the site of his old home— and there 
stood a brand-new house! Thirty of 
his good friends had built it for him, 
aided by their wives, who had kept 
them supplied with food all the time. 

& . 

A Word From Persia 

Thus is from a great book which has 
1 played a great part in building 
up modern Persia: 

Once the signature’ of the Stale has 
been fixed below an agreement it must 
be our paramount and sacred duly 
honestly to abide by it, even should it 
mean flic loss of half our country; for 
in that case a country can still survive 
so long as Us honour and reputation 
remain unsullied. 

Persia is not among the great 
Powers which claim the right to 
dominate the earth, but no country 
can fail to be'great in which this high 
sense of right prevails. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Nothing is more beautiful than the love 
which has weathered the storms of life. 


Under the Editor's Table 


An Anglo-French stamp is to be used. 

The Allies are evidently going to 
put their foot down. 

0 

new magazine is 
said to be spreading 
its wings. All flyleaves? 

0 

K famous composer 
, of dance music 
cannot sing a note. 

But lie calls the tune. 

Jr is good for children 
to turn in early. They 
turn out better. 

0 

IJitler is still hoping 
for a triangle pact. 

Ito is in a corner. 


Peter Puck Wants to Know 



PJollakd is ready to defend her liberty. 

She may be a low country but she 
has high morale. 

0 

J^f.w BBC announ¬ 
cers are to attend 
classes. A matter of 
form. 

f?cas laid by backyard 
hens will help to beat 
the U-boats. The hens 
must hatch a plot. 

B 

The man in the street 
is a stern critic 
of the kinema. That 
is why he stays in 
the street. • 


If two potatoes ever see 
eye to eye 


April 20, 1940 

Told in a Bus 

One good thing about wartime is that it 
makes people more friendly. An interesting 
study could be made of things travellers 
think it worth while to recount to their 
chance acquaintances in bus or train. Here 
is a sample just sent to us from Sussex. 

A gentleman of middle years was 
talking of his travels to the lady 
next to him, who had something to do 
with a restaurant or hotel. 

" The Exchange Buffets in New 
York,” he said, “run on the honour 
system. The bill of fare is printed, 
the customers take what they want 
from the serving tables, add up their 
own bill, and pay at the desk as they 
go out. No one gives them a bill or 
checks their arithmetic. 

“ I asked the manager if he did not 
lose money by this system. Ilis 
answer was, ‘ We have been in busi¬ 
ness for twenty-odd years,’ and he 
smiled at my ignorance of human 
nature. 

“ ‘ Perhaps some people cheat 11s, ’ 
he went on, ‘ but we more than make 
iij) for it in the paper and pencils 
and brain-fag we save in not giving 
them bills; and, as for the people 
who arc honestly bad at arithmetic— 
they are just as likely to add up in 
our favour as not, so they cancel out 
in the long run.’" 

STORY 

A little fellow new to the country 
■' *' was walking through a wood 
with a fanner when an owl hooted. 
What’s that ? asked Evacuee. 

That was an owl, explained Farmer, 
lie knew that, said Evacuee, but 
00 owlcd ? 

© 

To Robert Browning 

{'An, to be in England, 

Now that April’s there ! 

Oh, happy Robert Browning, 

I will not yet despair. 

Our England is in trouble. 

Her life is grim and stern, ' 

But still your chaffinch warbles, 
Pale green your elm-trees turn. 

- And soon, whatever happens, 

Will laugh the flowers of May, 

And we shall be enchanted 
By thrushes every daj r . 

Tis wartime, Robert Browning, 

But hear my solemn vow-: 

Like you, I’ll find the beauty 
That stirs in England now. 

II. L. G. 

© 

A Queen’s Prayer 

0 Almighty King and Lord of Hosts, 
Who by Thine angels thereunto 
appointed doth minister both war. and 
peace, our cause being now just, and 
being enforced to enter into war and 
battle, - we most humbly beseech Thee 
so to turn the hearts of our enemies to 
the desire of peace that no Christian 
blood be spilt. Or else grant, 0 Lord, 
that with small effusion of blood and 
little damage of innocents, we may to 
Thy glory obtain victory; and that, 
the wars being soon ended, we may 
all with one heart and mind, knit 
together in concord.and amity, laud 
and praise Thee, who li vest and rcignest 
world without end. 

Queen Catharine Parr 
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To England in Her 
Hour of Heed 

This moving Sonnet to England is sent 
to us by one of her exiles far away, the son 
of a Kent village who is now in China. It 
should strengthen our devotion to our 
Motherland to be able to share the feeling 
that conies to one far from home in these 
dark days. 

]WIy heart’s deep loyalties are 
strongly stirred 

For thee, dear England, in this hour 
of need. 

My inmost soul has caught thy sum¬ 
moning word. 

And all thy life, brdd in me, bids me 
heed. 

For thine the , mothering arms that 
nurtured me, 

And mine the wealth of all tliy pre- 
. cious store, 

Thy ways and books, thy beauties past 
degree, 

And richening thoughts that all the 
centuries bore. 

It grieves my heart to feel all these in 
threat, 

Thy countless glories and thy noblest 
sons; 

But one thing else had grieved me 
deeper yet, 

One wound caused thee more loss than 
bombs and guns: 

If thou, ■when faced with loss so deep 
and vast, 

Iladsl not hem true to all thy noble past. 

t Eric Cox 

Proverbs of Solomon 

B etter is a little with righteousness' 
than great revenues without right. 
Hatred stirreth up strifes ; but love 
covercth all sins. 

Where no counsel is tlio people fall ; 
but in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety. 

He that trusteth in his riches shall 
fall, but the righteous shall flourish. 

LET US BE CONTENT 

TV7 k shall be made truly wise if wc 
” be made content; content, too, 
not only with what' we can Under¬ 
stand, but content with what we clo 
not understand—the habit of mind 
which theologians call faith in God. 

Charles Kingsley , 

Our Little Heaths and Commons 

I like your name; I like the way 
f you keep 

Old thorns and brambles, broom and' 
golden furze, 

And little footpaths, and your vil¬ 
lagers, 

And woodbine bowers that are cool 
and deep. 

I like your prams where rosy children 
sleep ; 

Your sand-heaps, and your tangled 
weeds and burs, 

Your skylarks, and all life that in you 
stirs, 

And all the lovely clouds that o’er you 
sweep. 

I like the way men use you, lying prone 
Upon your turf, or at some merry 
game 

Of ball, or taking kindly in your name 
The right of freemen. You have ever 
known 

The joy of life, the spirit of the free, 
And as you are so may you ever be. 
Ingram Crockett, American poet 

WORDS AND SUNBEAMS 

B e brief, for it is with words as with 
sunbeams, the more they are con¬ 
densed the deeper they burn. Southey 
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The Little Leather Boats With the 
Beginning of Us All in Them 


TV/iio shall say for what purpose this 
” land of Britain was created, set 
like a jewel in the encircling blue of 
ocean; and this tribe of Saxons, 
fashioned in the depths of Time, was 
sent travelling hitherward ? 

They live and labour there, these 
twenty million Saxon men ; they have 
been born into this mystery of life out 
of the darkness of Past Time. How 
changed now since the first Father and 
first Mother of them set forth, with 
passionate farewell, on scanty bullock- 
cart (if they, had even bullocks and a 
cart), with axe and hunting-spear, to 
subdue a portion of our common 
Planet ! 

This nation now has cities and secd- 
fiekls, has spring-vans, dray-waggons, 
carriages, railway trains ; has coined- 
money, exchange-bills, law's, books, 
war-fleets, spinning-jennies, warehouses 
and West India Docks: sec what it has 
built and done, what it can and. will 
yet build and do ! 

These umbrageous pleasure-woods, 
green meadows, shaven stubble-fields, 
smooth-sweeping roads ; these high- 
domed cities, and what they hold and 
bear ; this mild Good-Morrow which 


the stranger bids thee, equitable, 
judicially calm, and law-observing 
towards thee a stranger—what work 
has it not cost ? 

How many brawny arms, generation 
after generation, sank down wearied ; 
how many noble hearts, toiling while 
life lasted, and wise heads that wore 
themselves dim with scanning and 
discerning, before this waste Whitccliff 
Albion, with its other Tin Islands, 
became a British Empire ! The stream 
of World-History has altered its 
complexion. Romans arc dead out ; 
English are come in. 

Of a truth, whosoever had, with the 
bodily eye, seen Hcngist and Ilorsa 
mooring on the mud-beach of Thanet 
on that spring morning of the year 
449, and then, with the spiritual eye, 
looked forward to New York, Calcutta, 
Sydney Cove, across the ages and the 
oceans, and thought that Wellingtons, 
Washingtons, Shakespearcs, Miltons, 
Watts, Arkwrights, William Pitts, and 
Davie Crocketts had to issue from that 
business, and do their several task¬ 
works so— he would have said those 
leather boats of Hcngist had a kind of 
cargo in them. Carlyle 


Men of England 


IWJen of England ! who inherit 
* * * Rights' that cost your sires their 
blood! ■ 

Men whose undcgcncratc spirit 
Has been proved on field and flood: 

By the foes you’ve fought uncounted. 
By the glorious deeds ye’ve done, 
Trophies captured-—breaches mounted, 
Navies conquered—kingdoms won ! 

Yet .remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the freedom of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What arc monuments of bravery 
Where mo public virtues bloom ? 


What avail in lands of slavery 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ? 

Fageants !—Let the world revere us 
For our people’s rights and laws, 

And the breasts of civic heroes’ 

Bared in Freedom’s holy cause. 

Yours are Hampden’s, Russell’s glory, 
Sidney’s matchless shade is yours, ' 
Martyrs in heroic'story, 

Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 

We’re the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny ; 

They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights—so will wc ! 

Thomas Campbell 
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EVACUATED SCHOOLS—lO 


Physical exercises for boys of Dover College at Poltimore 
House near Exeter, the wartime homo of their school 


A Prayer For a 
Ship at Sea 

Toe II has placed ten thousand copies of 
this old Sea Prayer on our ships; it was 
given to the Founder of Toe Ii by the cox¬ 
swain of the Tobermory lifeboat, and is 
known to have been in a Gaelic Prayer Book 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Blessing of a Ship on going 
to Sea 

The Steersman : Bless our ship. 

The rest respond : May God the 
Father bless her. 

The Steersman : What do ye fear see¬ 
ing that God the Father is with you ? 

The rest: Wc fear nothing. 

The Steersman: What do yc fear 
seeing that God the Son is with you ? 

The rest: Wc fear nothing. 

The Steersman : What do ye fear 
seeing that God flic Holy Spirit is 
with you ? 

The rest: We fear nothing. 

The Steersman : May the Almighty 
God, for the sake of His Son Jesus 
Christ, through the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, the one God who brought 
the children of Israel through the Red 
Sea miraculously, and brought Jonah 
to land, and brought the Apostle Paul 
with his ship and the crew out of the 
great tempest and out of the fierce 
styrm, save us, and sanctify us, and 
carry us on with favouring winds and 
comfort over the sea and into the 
harbour, according to His own good 
will. ... 

Forget Hot the Field 

F orget not the field where they 
perished, 

The truest, the last of the brave, 

All gone—and the, bright hope wc 
cherished 

Gone with them, and quenched in their 
grave 1 

Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Illumed by one patriot name, 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On Liberty's ruins to fame. 

Thomas Moore 

A GIFT TO THE RACE 

D egrf.es infinite of lustre there must 
always be, but the weakest among 
us has a gift, however seemingly trivial, 
which is peculiar to him, and which, 
worthily used, will be a gift also to liis 
race for ever. John Ruskin 

Optimists and Pessimists 

■VY7e look upward and outward to 
. Nature. Whatever gives ns 
optimism is truly blessed, for opti¬ 
mism makes us believe the best of all. 
It leads’us to do our best. It expands 
our minds. Pessimism narrows and 
restricts, and so is fatal to wise 
development. Those who do their 
best' to search for the best always find 
the best. They arc the most profitable 
discoverers. 

Pessimists make for stagnation. 
Optimists make for progress. Strong- 
willed,- swcet-souled optimists can 
turn a hell into a heaven ; pessimists 
reverse the process. Jimmie Pannikin 

Ho Land on Earth Like Ours 

O n, splendid England, home and 
citadel of virtue and learning ! 
No land in all the world is like England. 
In no country would I love better to 
spend my clays. Erasmus 

IT NEVER CONQUERS 

pviL often triumphs, but never 
J - 1 conquers. Joseph Roux 
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Race 


pATRON saint of England, St. George 
is the hero of our race, the man 
who slew the dragon. 

lie is in our stained glass windows, 
on our knightly shields, and on our 
.flags. Caparisoned .with sword and 
lance, he slays the dr’agon on the 
English gold sovereign, apd on the 
silver crown. Long before that, he 
fought the dragon on the English gold 
nobles. Noble and sovereign have dis¬ 
appeared, but Saint George rides on. 
Ever lie slays the dragon, and England 
asks no more of him. 

We take the legend of his slaying of 
the dragon at Beirut as,we take the 
.saintly warrior himself, as a token of 
the victory over the powers of darkness 
or of such high deeds as-the Knights 
of the Round Table waged when they 
rode abroad redressing wrongs. The 
talc grew till it described the creature 
as a dragon overwhelming the country. 
At first the people of one of the cities 
propitiated the fearsome beast with 
two sheep every day ; but its’appetite 
increased with eating ; from sheep it 
went on to the children and. young 
people of the town, and lots were cast 
to .single them out for sacrifice. 1 

At last the lot fell on the king’ 
daughter, and "the king, seeing that 
there was' no escape, arrayed his 
daughter as for a wedding, gave her 
his parting benediction,'and sorrow¬ 
fully led her to the place where the 
dragon was. 

While she was there St George 
passed by. He saw the lady and 
demanded what she did there, and she 


answered, “ Go ye your way, fair 
young man, that ye perish not also.” 
But, when he learned that she was 
.to be delivered to the dragon, then 
said lie, " Fair daughter, doubt ye 
nothing hereof, for 1 shall help thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” As they 
spake the dragon came running, and 
St George drew out his sword and, 
making the sign of the Cross, rode 
hardily against the dragon and smote 
him with liis spear. 

lie said to the maid, “Deliver to 
me your girdle and bind it about the 
neck of-the dragon and be not afraid,” 
and when she. had done so the dragon 
followed her like a meek beast. She 
led him into the city and the people 
fled, saying, " Alack and alas I we 
shall all be dead,” but St George said 
^ to them, “ Doubt yc nothing, believe 


ye in Jesus Christ and I shall slay the 
dragon.” Then the king was baptised 
and all his people to the number of 
15,000 men, and the women and chil¬ 
dren, and St George slew the dragon. 

Such is the legend, varying only 
with the name of the place, and in its 
details the same in Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern and Mohammedan traditions. In 
the West the soldier saint’s device 
was a red cross on a white background, 
the Cross of St George which England 
has adopted as its national flag. 

England, so often said by those who 
envied this sea-girt isle to have always 
appropriated to herself the best that 
was to be had, chose in St George a 
noble patron saint, venerated to this 
day by Christian and Moslem too. 

It was Constantine who gave St 
George to England and proclaimed the 
soldier martyr the pattern of soldiers 
and champion of Christendom. 

All cities by the sea were given into 
his charge. At every rising gale, at 
every lowering cloud, mariners ..sent 
up cries to heaven from shroud and 
deck, St George, Oh, help ! 

Saracen and Frank claimed him as 
the protector of lighting men on shore, 
Continued in the next column 


Tal 


This fine statue of Saint 
George on the Cavalry 
Memorial in Hyde Park 
is by thefamoussculptor 
Adrian Jones 


I 


The Most Di\ 

oi 


On the eve of the last St George’s 
Day of the last war, Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, commanding the Dover Patrol, 
set in motion the long-prepared plan 
for scaling the entrances to,.the Channel 
port of Zcebrugge, from which the 
German submarines stole out to raid 
our ships. The attack was completely 
successful and was one of the finest 
and bravest exploits in British Naval 
History. Here is its story. 

t was a singular Armada that .was 
launched on the eve of St George’s 
Day, three hours before sunset , and 
timed to reach Zccbrugge' before mid¬ 
night, so as to have time to get in its 
deadly work before dawn. There 
were three old cruisers, Intrepid, 
Ipliigcnia, and Thetis, which were to 
be sunk in the harbour at Zccbrugge 
where the Bruges canal runs intp it. 
The spearhead of the attack was the 
cruiser Vindictive, 5600 tons, with six 
6-inch guns, followed in close convoy 
by two Liverpool ferry-boats, Daffodil 
and Iris. With them, for offence, 
was a flotilla of motor-launches, fast 
coastal motor-boats, an old submarine.; 
and backing them up if they got. into 
trouble, monitors, and Sir Roger 
Keyes in the destroyer Warwick, with 
two other destroyers, North Sea and 
Phoebe. 


An Audacious Plan 

The Vindictive and the swarm of 
little boats were to do the big job 
of attacking, head on, the Zcebrugge 
Mole, and the men on them, all picked 
men from among thousands who had 
volunteered, were armed with grenades 
and bombs as if for a hand-to-hand 
fight. They needed them, The 
assault was to be rngdc in three stages ; 
the attack on the Zcebrugge Mole to 
be pushed as nearly as might be to its 
destruction ; the attac'k on the viaduct 
joining it to the shore ; and the sinking 
of the three cruisers as block ships in 
the mouth of the canal where it opens 
into the harbour. That was the plan. 
Here is what was done. 

The talc opens with the signal 
from Sir Roger Keyes on the Warwick 
to Captain A. F. B. Carpenter 
on the Vindictive, “ St George for 

Continued Srom the previous column 

and the entrance to Constantinople 
was named St George’s Arm. He is 
the saint of Genoa. The. Venetians 
raised his chapel on the eyelet com¬ 
manding the Grand Canal. All rocky 
and dangerous river mouths and 
channels lay under his protection. On 
many a Mediterranean height chapels 
erected to his honour serve as watch- 
towers and asylums for the ship 
wrecked crews. Wherever there is a 
dragon to fight, a dragon of evil or 
fear or plague or of any terror under 
the sun, there men call on the spirit 
of St George. 

As for our England, has she not 
established him throughout the world, 
on every ocean borne his flag, on every 
island raised his fame ? 
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' England,” and Captain Carpenter’s 
Tig.-rcply, “ May we give the dragon’s tail 
,\oya good twist.” Then the raiders sped 
’ on, hoping to get near under the 
• protection of a smoke screen from the 
destroyers, besides that which they 
could make for themselves from their 
own small craft. But, unexpectedly, 
j as the procession came, nearer and 
kivuicarer its goal, the wind changed, 
swept the smoke away, and laid the 
whole harbour of Zcebrugge clear— 
and the British ships clear to the 
German gunners on the Zcebrugge 
defences. 

Vindictive Closes In 

Barely 300 yards distant from the 
; Vindictive appeared the long dark 
, : Mole with the lighthouse at its end: 
and almost instantly the darkness 
( leapt into light, and the Mole’s 
batteries, though evidently taken by 
surprise, came into action. They 
poured shells into the Vindictive, a 
target illuminated by star' shells and 
i inpossible to miss' at that range. 

Captain Carpenter did not flinch, 
lior did his gunners. He pushed the 
Vindictive closer and closer in, 260 
yards, 200 yards, 100 yards, and at 
the last the Vindictiye’s guns were 
only a yard from the wall of the Mole 
and still pumping shells into' the 
German wall, the German guns, and the 
gunners. At a minute past midnight 
, the Vindictive was bumping gently 
along the Mole. She was frightfully 
battered. The upper works and upper 
deck had received the brunt of it; 
the gangways had been shot away, 
only four were left for the work still 
to do, and there was much of it. 
Heavy shells had lodged in the ship’s 
hull. But the damage to the men 
on board was far more serious. . 

They had been collected into storm¬ 
ing parties for immediate action and 
told to remain below; but they had 
to take up positions in readiness for 
clambering on the Mole at. the earliest 
moment, and many, especially among 
the assault leaders, never lived to tell 
of their part in the glorious'talc. 

Daffodil and Iris 

The boarding parties waited in an 
agony of suspense while the Vindictive ■ 
strove to attach herself to the Mole, 
You can never expect everything to 
go right in warfare, and here for a 
time everything went wrong, while the 
' more distant German shore batteries, 
and the guns of German destroyers 
pounded the ship, carrying death and 
, destruction with every volley. But at 
last the little Daffodil butted and 
shoved and held her alongside, and 
the Vindictive’s men, followed by the 
Daffodil men and the men of the Iris, 
streamed over the big ship’s deck; 
clambered on to the Mole, and raced 
along it to the batteries. Many 
1 1 never reached them. Lord Kcnnet, 

, who lost an arm there, tells a grim 
■ story of how he saw what lie took 
to be a platoon of marines crouched 


in 


b: 


under the landing deck. " Aren’t 
these, folks going over?,” he asked. 
“ Those are all gone,” said their 
officer. 

But the landing parties got ashore ; 
they cleared the Mole; they held it 
for more than half an hour in spite of 
the storm of fire poured on them, white 
they waited for the block ships 
Intrepid, Iphigenia, and Thetis to nose 
their way into the harbour and the 
canal entrance, there to be sunk. 
Before that happened the raiders 
were cheered by a mighty explosion. 
It was that of the submarine which 
Lieutenant Sanford, its commander, 
drove straight at the Zcebrugge 
viaduct, and when lie got there pressed 
a button, blew up his submarine, and 
with it a great portion of the viaduct. 
Then the Thetis, block ship fouled a 
propeller, but got in and sank; the 
Intrepid rammed a dredgef and 
blew up; and the Iphigenia also 
blew up and completed the job. A 
gap in the steel curtain dividing the 
harbour from the canal allowed one 
of the three to block it.. 

An Inferno of Fire 

So the heavy task was done—at 
what cost of life we can hardly bear 
to remember ; but the men who took 
their lives in their hands did not count 
the cost. Captain Carpenter told 
how when the worst was over he. 
walked along the decks, where wounded 
men sat nursing their injuries, and 
found his way almost barred by 
questioners, their one question being,, 
“ Have we won, sir; have we won ? ” 

They had won, but their trial was 
not yet over. There was yet another 
ordeal. They had to wait for the 
crews of the block ships that had been 
blown up to get away on the small 
motor-boats that had followed and 
attended them. They had to get 
their men of the Vindictive, Daffodil, 
and Iris back aboard. They had to 
get these ships away again before 
they were shot to pieces by German 
.guns and German gunners, now 
recovering from their bewilderment 
when taken unawares. All this was 
done. The little Iris had to pass 
through an inferno of fire, but the 
German gunners became every minute 
more flurried and confused by our 
smoke screens, now kindled anew; 
and, with flames pouring from her 
battered funnels, and burdened with 
death and pain, but uplifted with 
triumph, the Vindictive steamed away 
into the North Sea. 

A Great Victory 

Before dawn the Battle of Zcebrugge 
had been won. The British sailors 
who survived it were speeding back 
to Dover on motor-launch, destroyer, 
paddle boat, or cruiser ; and Bruges, 
which lies at the other end of th’c canal 
and had served as .a base for 35 
destroyers and 30 submarines, was 
no longer of any practical use . to the 
Germans. ' ' ' 



A Little Life of Shakespeare 


Ciiakespeare was born on St George’s 
Day, April 23, 1564. 

He died on April 23, 1616. 

His father was a Stratford bailiff. 

His mother was a farmer’s daughter. 
William left school when he was thirteen. 
Some say.lie worked for a butcher, 

Some say lie was a lawyer’s clerk. 
Touring players often visited Stratford. 
Shakespeare became fond of the drama. 
Little is really certain about his youth. 
When 19 lie married Anne Hathaway. 
She was a farmer’s daughter, older than 
• he. . ' • - • • 

They could hardly keep their three 
children./ 

CjHAKESPEARE turned his thoughts to 
London. - ’ • 

He set out to walk to the Great City. 
But work was not easily found. 

Blague was . ravaging the city and 

slaying.many. ; , . . ... - .,. 

Life must have been difficult for him. 

It is said that he hung about the theatre. 
He is believed to have held horses there. 
Then better days came round. 

He was engaged 'as a stage prompter. 

At last lie became an actor. 

But acting did not fill up his time. 

It was not enough to satisfy his brain. - 
He began to revise plays for the actors. 
Then lie begaq to write new plays. 

He made for hinisclf a great reputation. 
Ilis plays were given at the Globe 
Theatre. ' 

It was almost the only playhouse in 
England. ■ ' ; ; 

It ;was a wooden . building near the 
Thames. ' 


It belonged to Richard Burbage, an 
actor/ 

Queen Elizabeth became interested in it. 
So Shakespeare met great people. 

He became very popular and rich. 

He returned home with a fortune. 

But wrote nothing after leaving London. 
He died at 52, in the town of his birth. 
He died on his birthday. - / 

J-Jis had written nearly forty great plays. 
They are histories, tragedies, 
comedies'. 

Some arc based on old tales. 

Some are based’on historical events. 
There' are no other plays like them. 
Yet he had no great school education. 
His school was the world. 

J-Je was a great philosopher and wit, 

He knew heraldry, falconry, fencing, 
and law. - 

He knew science, music, and several 
languages. 

He was taught less than the least learned. 
But he knew more than the most learned. 
He stirs a chord in every human soul. . 
He is the greatest writer in the world. 
A famous French author said of him : 
After God, Shakespeare created most of 
, all. , 

Five of these lines we give in French as a 
tribute to the. language our children are now 
to learn more.and more: 

Sa mere Uait la fille d’un fermicr. 

Alors vinrent de ineilleurs jours. 

C’est le plus grand ecrivain du monde. 

11 se fit une grand reputation. 

A pres Dim. e’est Shakespeare qui a 
, cree le 'plits. - 
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ALL IN THE 
FAMILY 

Queen Mary’s Brother 
For Canada 


Paying to Save the 
World’s Freedom 

The Trouble at the Heart of the Matter 


GOOD AND BAD 
TOWNS 


Those Who Help and 
Those Who Waste 


Mr Mackenzie King, again Prime 
Minister of Canada, has crowned his 
victory at the polls by inviting the 
Earl of Athlone to be Governor-General 
of the Dominion. 

The choice is a compliment to Canada, 
and it is a compliment to the Earl of 
Athlone himself, paid to him not because 
he is brother of Queen Mary and uncle 
to the King, but because of a lifetime of 
honourable service to his country and to 
the Empire. 

Lord Twcedsmuir was a hard man to 
follow in Canada, but the Earl of 
Athlone is well fitted to tread in his foot¬ 
steps, and in one respect tlicir services 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
run parallel. John Buchan served under 
Lord Milner in South Africa during one 
of the most difficult periods of its re¬ 
construction after the war there, and the 
Earl of Athlone after the Great War was 
appointed Governor-General of the Union 
,of South Africa. 

Success in South Africa 

He was so successful that ho stayed 
seven years, during some of the most 
difficult political crises in South Africa; 
and it was in no small measure owing 
to liis qualities as a peacemaker, joined 
to the graciousncss of Princess Alice, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, that 
the spirit of conciliation and mutual 
forbearance between British and Dutch 
was kept alive. 

His appointment repeats one which 
could not be fulfilled in 1914, As Prince 
Alexander of Tcclc lie was approved as 
successor to the Duke of Connaught, 
then Canada’s Governor-General. But 
the Duke of Connaught consented to 
prolong his term of office, and Prince 
Alexander of Tcclc went to the. war, 
where lie was twice mentioned in des¬ 
patches. It was after the war that lie 
renounced the title of Prince Alexander 
. of Tcclc and became Earl of Athlone. 

As soldier and statesman and man of 
affairs he will be trebly welcome in 
Canada;.and the welcome to Princess 
Alice will be not less enthusiastic. 

News Dictionary 

E N C 0 . This is the abbreviation 
given to the English Commercial Cor¬ 
poration Limited, the company formed 
by the Government to develop trade 
between this country and the Balkan 
States. Tli'c Treasury is supplying all the 
capital—the first time in history that 
the state has provided all the money for 
a big trading company. 

' King’s Guard. Tills is the name 
given to the body of troops which daily 
mounts guard over the Royal Palaces. 
For the first time in history French- 
speaking soldiers have performed this 
duty, the Royal French Canadian 
Regiment having provided the King's 
Guard this week. Formerly the Regi¬ 
ments of the Guards alone had this 
privilege, but in recent years Line and 
Territorial Regiments have been given 
the duty as a special honour. 

Orcadian. The name given to' a 
native of the Orkney Islands, and 
derived from Orcados, the Roman name 
for these islands. 

Tramp Ships. The Government is 
ordering as many cargo ships as our ship¬ 
building industry can turn out, working 
, at top speed. They arc concentrating on 
tramp 'snips of a simple type. The tramp 
ship is one which works on no fixed 
route or time-table, but voyages from 
port to port picking up and delivering 
cargoes as she can, taking her share, in 
fact, in carrying the goods of the world. 


The trade returns again point with 
more and more urgency to the 
real difficulty in paying for the war. 

We are buying from abroad much more 
than we can pay for by selling abroad. 

Any boy or girl can understand this, 
but unfortunately many grown-up people 
seem to know nothing about it. In 
January and February we brought into 
the country £200,400,000 vvortli of goods, 
mainly food and materials. This was 
£59,600,000 more than in January and 
February last year. In the same two 
months wc sent out of the country 
only £84,500,000 worth of goods, or 
£ 2,300,000 less than in January and 
February last year. _ 

So, for the two months together, 
there was wliat is called an adverse 
balance of trade of nearly £116,000,000. 
Goods sold abroad were short of the 
value of goods bought from abroad by 
that astonishing figure. 

In normal times the Adverse Balance 
is met in three ways : 

By shipping earnings. 

By interest from abroad. 

By financial transactions. 

But these sources of income front 
abroad arc now diminished, and the 
balance lias largely to lie met cither by 
Sending gold abroad, 

Borrowing abroad, or 

Selling out oversea investments. 

As to these throe ways there is this 
to lie said. Our stock of gold is very 
limited, and would not for long moot 
such enormous spending. Wc cannot 
borrow abroad, for the only country that 

Peter Gripps 

P eter Crtirrs has been bidding goodbye 
to tlie Great Ormond Street Hos¬ 
pital, which has made.a new boy of him. 

When lie gets home lie will be able to 
whistle and shout, and speak. For ten 
years lie lias been unable to do any of 
these things, and I10 is only 12 now. . 

He was a baby two years old when 
lie lost his voice. Something happened 
to his throat., Ilis windpipe was so 
affected that lie might have died; but 
the surgeons enabled him to draw liis 
breath by giving, him an artificial 
windpipe. Poor baby Peter could make 
no sounds that anyone could interpret 
except liis parents. He could hear 
others speak, and through the slow 
passing years he learnt what speech 
meant and what people were saying. 
He could listen with eager cars, and 
show with shining ■ eyes that he under- . 
stood, but could make no reply. - 

Speech was not all that was denied 
him. He could not play with other 
boys, because lie could not breathe 
properly with the artificial windpipe, 
and even exercise was dangerous. For 
ten years he was a looker-on, and there 
was one thing lie longed to do more than 
•anything, Tic wanted to swim. That, 
it seemed, could never be. 

Then tlie hospital took him in hand, 
and called in tlie plastic surgeons, who 

They Carry on Thro 

A glowing tribute has been paid to the 
men and women in isolated post 
offices throughout Australia who stick to 
tlicir posts in peril of fire or flood. 

With great pride the Postmaster- 
General told of the outstanding heroism 
of an elderly postmistress in a country 
post office. Not long ago a fierce bush 
lire menaced the building, but tlie. post¬ 
mistress did not leave her post, until 
the office was actually alight. Up till 
the last minute she kept tlie telephone 
service going, conveying alarms and 
advice to many settlers. She even had 
the presence of mind to bury all the post 
office valuables, and before she had to 


could lend to 11s is America, and she 
is now legally barred from doing so by 
two Acts of Congress. Wc can sell out 
oversea investments, and tlie Govern¬ 
ment has taken power to do so ; but this 
would not meet the case if the war 
continued very long. 

A11 adverse balance of about 
£60,000,000 a month means £720,000,000 
a year., The sum is gigantic, and a great 
anxiety to all who know the facts. That 
is why the Government is pushing export 
trade ; it is hoped, for example, to sell 
the entire product of the Irish linen trade 
to America. 

But how difficult it is to push export 
trade in wartime I The entire world is 
affected by the war, and in America 
business is bad. Bad trade is affecting 
every land. ' 

If exports arc difficult to increase, 
can imports be decreased ? The answer 
is that the war is calling for more and 
more imports. The only possible means 
of decrease is to cut down certain 
imports of luxuries, which do not 
amount to much, and to prevent our 
people from buying things that contain 
imported material, such as .cloth. But 
there again the possibilities are small. 

The problem is thus a most difficult 
one, very different from that of the last 
war, which was solved by the simple 
means of borrowing huge imports from 
the United States. • America seht us 
mountains of imports, wrote down their 
value at war prices as a debt, and that 
debt we still owe to her—which is one of 
the. reasons why she docs not lend, to 
us now. 

Can Whistle 

can do all sorts of wonderful tilings to 
injured limbs and features, and even 
eyes. . Wliat they did for Peter is as 
wonderful as anything over done. They 
made Tiim a new flesli-and-blood wind¬ 
pipe, or, rather, they made his own 
original windpipe work, by grafting on 
it skin from his arm. 

That is a mere commonplace de¬ 
scription of a long and complicated bit 
of surgery; but the effect of it was that 
one day Peter heard tlie sound of his 
own voice. It frightened him. He 
could not believe it. He could not 
understand where the strange sounds 
came from. Now he understands, and 
can make use of his understanding to 
chatter away like any other boy. 

lie had another fright. They gave 
him a sip of water and-he neatly clicked, 
as we do when we say a crumb goes the 
wrong way. Peter had never known 
our natural action of holding our breath 
while ’ wc swallow. It had not been 
necessary with his' artificial windpipe ; 
but it is imperative with a natural; one. 
He has learnt that now, and cats and 
drinks and talks, and will soon be able 
to shout. Yes, Peter, aged 12, will be a 
boy like other boys, and the first thing 
lie means to do is to learn to swim. 
Who knows ? He may start out one 
day to swim the Channel ! 

ugh Fire and Flood 

leave she told the nearest telephone 
exchange that she was going to the river, 
and that if she went under the keys would 
be found strapped to her ivrist. 

It is. good to know that the heroine 
survived her terrifying ordeal. 

The Postmaster-General also told of 
the little-known postman who makes 
the 160-milc journey between Horseshoe 
Bend and Hcrmansburg Mission in South 
Australia on a camel. In the open 
stretches it is frightfully hot, and he is 
nearly eaten alive by insects, while in 
other places the cold is intense and the 
postman and liis faithful steed often 
have to swim across flooded rivers. . 


Hast Ham is doing so well by sal¬ 
vaging waste that it is surprising that 
all local authorities do not follow its 
excellent example. 

In the last ten years East. Ham has 
made £40,000 by collecting paper, rags, 
bottles, metals, and so on. Last year the 
sum realised was £5336. 

The average yield per house is Sur¬ 
prising ; the average was 180 lbs of 
variegated waste, sold for 3s 6d. The 
East Ham Salvage Superintendent 
thinks local authorities who at present 
neglect this work should allow others to 
come in and collect their waste ; the 
C N thinks the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should withhold grants from 
all towns and rural districts which go 011 
wasting this wealth. It is a crime, for 
they arc hindering the work of the 
Government in organising for Victory. 

The importance of the subject grows 
with the increasing use of canned foods. 
Many of the cans arc worth more than 
the vegetables they contain ; it is not 
right that valuable and irreplaceable 
metal should be mined from the earth 
merely to serve as a temporary container 
for a little perishable food. 

A Million Frozen 
Grasshoppers 

A search for a million grasshoppers 
has at last ended. They have been 
found in the Yellowstone Park area of 
America. 

They were first heard of by the CN 
when England was gripped by so hard 
a frost that swans were frozen to the ice. 
Their fate reminded the writer of the 
Manchester Guardian's Miscellany of the 
famous Grasshopper Glacier in America, 
where beneath the icc millions of grass¬ 
hoppers could be seen below the surface, 
caught in some sudden frost of a 
torrent an unknown number of years ago. 

This glacier was new to the CN, but 
further inquiry came to a standstill, for 
it appeared that the Grasshopper Glacier 
was unknown to the libraries of the 
Science Museum, the Geological Museum,, 
and the Royal Geographical Society ; 
but Lucio, the writer of the Miscellany, 
was not to bo beaten. Ho wrote to a 
friend in America, and has received 
confirmation of the glacier’s existence. 
Hero it is. 

Grasshopper Glacier, in the Yellowstone 
National Park area, is reached 011 horse¬ 
back from Cooke City, an expedition of 
25 miles there and back, the last hour of 
the trip on foot over broken rock. The 
glacior, in which millions of grass¬ 
hoppers arc embedded in the ice, is a 
solid sheet covering an area of five square 
miles, and is at the head of Rosebud 
Canon on Glacier Peak. It is of enormous 
depth, and the region is extremely 
rugged—no place, one would think, for 
cither rosebuds or grasshoppers. 

Rich Ignoramus 

America has been taking a census, 
and certain questions have been re¬ 
sented, chiefly those whoso answers 
■revealed the ages of women, the salaries 
earned by men, and tlie inability of 
people to read or write. 

It is surprising how many people 
there still arc in the world who succeed in 
business without any sort of schooling, 
who, like James Brindley, father of 
English canals, work out all their 
problems in tlicir heads, yet are unable 
so much as to write their names. 

' One such man who made a fortune 
in Kent had a banking account, and 
cheques were drawn in his name and 
signed for him by other people. But 
lie had a secret sign that he used to 
make in the £ of the cheque-form. 
Seeing that, the bank cashier cashed tlie 
cheque ; if it was absent payment of 
the cheque was refused.by the bank. 
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-CHINA CARRYING 01 

Japan is said to be wearying of 
tlio war with China, and beginning to 
have doubts about wearing down the 
200,000,000 Chinese living in "free 
China ” and Chinese armies numbering 
3,000,000 men. 

Free China is meanwhile carrying on 
in good spirits. We have read a recent 
letter from a Chinese professor of 
science to some friends in the United 
States in which he describes the scientific 
laboratories they have reconstructed in 
Chiang-Kai-shek’s free domain, and 
speaks of the science students who attend 
and work in them. At the same time he 
admits the frequency of the Japanese 
bombing raids, and observes cheerfully 
that if they continue long enough we 
shall have to live in caves. " But,” he 
adds, " wc do not mind, and think that 
on the whole we are better off than you. 
You are only the spectators looking on 
at the game, wc are playing in it.” 

Japan will never subdue people who 
think like that. 

THE PAPER BICYCLE 

A startling method of manufac¬ 
turing cycles that may revolutionise 
the whole cycle industry has been 
creating a sensation in Osaka, Japan. 
A machine whizzed through the streets 
not long ago with its frame, saddle, 
mudguards, and all, made entirely of 
paper! Peter Puck wants to know 
what will happen if it rains. 

THIS IS CRICKET 

All the world knows how keen the 
Australians arc on cricket, a fondness 
which is certainly shared by the boys of 
the State Public School at Borambil. 

By running errands and making 
■ themselves generally useful the boys had 
accumulated 14s Gel, the price of a bat 
which was apparently badly needed.. 
But before exchanging the money for the 
bat the boys remembered that there is 
a war on, and they handed the money 
to the headmaster’s wife so that the 
girls of the school could buy wool to 
knit socks for soldiers. ■ 

There is a postscript to this story, 
and here it is : 

Some local residents heard what the 
boys hail done, and the grown-ups made 
a collection this time, enough money being 
raised to provide the .boys with their new 
bat, and a set of stumps and a ball as well. 


The Door That Opens On 
to the Pacific 


I T is good to read in wartime of a 
courageous woman carrying oil with 
her adventure on a faraway island in 
the Pacific. 

Readers of the C N have heard before 
about Sister Fairhall’s little hospital for 
tuberculous Papuans and for lepers on 
the island of Gcrno in Port Moresby 
Harbour. This Englishwoman from 
Tunbridge Wells is now in her third' 
year of service to the people of Papua in 
the London Missionary Society’s hospital, 
which stands almost in the sea. 

_ The island lies about three miles from 
the mainland of Papua, where the sea is 
clear and deep, for part of the cure for 
the two dread diseases hereabouts is 
cleanliness and fresh air. During last 
year the hospital has had 87 names on 
the tuberculous book and 21 on the 
leper book: It rained a great deal 
during the year and some of the patients 
died during the rainy period, and people 
on the mainland began to say, " Now 
Gcmo will become known as the place 


of death, and all the people will be 
frightened.” 

The hospital buildings are of simple 
construction and, like the native houses, 
run out over the sea, so that the front 
door opens on to the wide Pacific. From 
the steps the patients catch fish, and 
they arc taught not to throw every bit of 
refuse into the sea, but to burn it. At 
night they gather on the wide verandahs 
for singing matches. 

Happiness and good fellowship are part 
of the cure on Gcmo Island, for suspicion 
and fear are the two chief enemies the 
island of healing has to fight. Many 
parents on the mainland will not allow 
their children to be taken across the 
three miles of water because they believe 
an evil spirit will attack them, so the 
mothers and fathers are often invited to 
go with their children and sec for them¬ 
selves what the island life is like. They 
are allowed to live in native huts and do 
their own cooking while their children 
arc receiving treatment. 



EVEN A STRAW HELPS 

Imperial Chemical Industries have 
added straw to the list of acceptable and 
beneficial foods for cattle and horses. 

Untreated straw contains so. much 
indigestible matter that only starving 
animals or animals with morbid appetites 
needing the attention of the veterinary 
surgeon have attempted to cat it. 

The I C I have invented a process by 
which straw, treated with weak Caustic 
soda, has this indigestible matter so 
thoroughly broken down as to leave an 
appetising and nutritious rne.al for the 
animals needing it. 

Equally skilful is the invention by 
other minds of plant for converting 
surplus potato crops into food suitable 
for animals and poultry, so avoiding 
glutted markets and keeping a non- 
perishing substance abundantly avail¬ 
able for the purposes intended. 

It has always been said that wo 
cannot invent to order; but here arc 
two instances in which the bidding of 
necessity has been handsomely answered 
without so much as a season’s delay. 

1000 FLIES SET FREE 

Hawaii lias lately set free over 
a thousand fireflies. They arc not 
intended to light up the night but to 
rid the islands of African snails, which 
have become a serious pest. The firefly 
is only too pleased to be of service by 
eating the eggs of the snail. 

THREE MEN ON WHEELS 

Three Indians who are seeing the world 
on bicycles reached Brisbane the other day 
with many stirring stories of adventure. 

They are Kaikce Kharas, Rustam 
Ghandi, and Ruttan Shroff, who left 
Bombay in 1933 on a goodwill and 
educational tour. They have visited 
41 countries and covered 40,000 miles. 
They cycled through Asia, Europe, Africa, 
South, Central, and North America, 
and then on to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines before reaching Australia. 

Their most uncomfortable experiences 
were in Afghanistan, where for three days 
they had no food or water and were 
rescued by friendly tribesmen in the 
nick of time. In Northern Persia they 
were trapped in snow: They tasted 
•prison life in Turkey, and in Japan they 
were held under suspicion of spying. 

THE ICEBERG HARVEST 


THE JOYFUL TORTOISE 

A gem of racy humour comes from 
Essikuma, a tiny State in the Central 
Province of the'Gold Coast, whose 
leaders have been 1 assuring us of their 
loyalty to the Empire. 

Their help must seem little in the 
total scale, they say, for they arc like 
the old tortoise in their native story. 
A number of animals were dancing in 
the forest, and asked a tortoise why 
he also did not dance. 

The tortoise replied that he had been 
dancing all the time under his shell; 
they would be surprised, he added, 
if they could see how well lie danced ! 

It is to that genial tortoise that the 
generous-hearted natives of Essikuma 
liken themselves. More power to their 
dancing ! 

THIS KIND WORLD 

This glad story of unexpected thought¬ 
fulness is reported by a correspondent. 

The postmaster-grocer 1 of a small 
Kent village was ill, and his wife, herself 
recovering from an attack of influenza, 
was struggling to keep things going. A 
visitor asked how she had managed 
with deliveries, for the grocer himself is 
a familiar figure as he pushes his heavily 
laden bicycle from cottage to cottage. 

“ Every customer lias taken her own 
goods with her,” she explained ; " even 
some who never come to the shop in 
the ordinary way have given us a hand.” 


THE HAUNTED MAN 

It is believed that Mr Churchill’s last 
description of Hitler made even Dr 
Gocbbcls shudder; perhaps we may 
print it again : 

The haunted morbid being who, to 
their eternal shame, the German peoples 
in. their bewilderment have 'worshipped as 
a god. . 

CANADA'S MAPLE LEAF 

It seems that wc have to go back to 
the war of 1812 to find the reason for 
Canada’s adoption of the maple leaf 
as its emblem. At that time the 
British were fighting the French in 
the woods of North America, and in 
an attempt to conceal their red uni¬ 
forms they slit their tunics and inserted 
sprays of maple leaves. So successful 
was this clever form of camouflage 
that the soldiers came to think affee-. 
tionately of the leaves which had 
proved such an effective disguise. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Draw earth to the potato plants as 
they appear above ground. Continue to 
sow in succession marrowfat peas. The 
ground should be well manured, and the 
rows as far apart as the height of tlio 
plant. 

Weed strawberry plantations, and 
water them plentifully. Plant out her¬ 
baceous calceolarias, pansies, hollyhocks, 
pentstemons, gladiolus, and so on, 


MUSSOLINI PLOUGHING 
THE SANDS 

Everybody used to say that a silk 
purse cannot be made of a sow’s ear till 
an American manufacturer did make 
one. It has been equally common to 
speak of ploughing the sands as the 
height of futility; but the enterprising 
Signor Mussolini lias had stretches of 
sands by the Italian coasts ploughed 
and collected, and the result is iron. 

During millions of years iron-bearing 
rock has been slowly washed down to the 
sea in the form of sand. A method has 
been devised of separating the metal 
from the rest of the sand ; and the 
grains, after treatment in electric fur¬ 
naces, form excellent steel. The supply 
seems inexhaustible, for as one lot of 
sand is dug up and carried off the space 
is filled with more sand borne by the sea. 

A PUPPET'S OWN GAME 

On another page we begin the story of 
Pinocchio, the old Italian talc of a 
puppet on which Walt Disney has based 
his latest film cartoon. 

Before very long everybody will be 
familiar with the characters created 
for the film by Walt Disney ; they will be 
as widely known as Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Already they appear in 
full colours on a series of cards forming 
an excellent spelling game for two or 
more players. Ask your stationer for the’ 
new card game Pinocchio ; it is one of 
the famous Pcpys series and costs ionly 
one and sixpence. 


Regardless of the man-made tur¬ 
moil on the waves the United States 
Ice Patrol is carrying on its good work. 
The three ships of the patrol, which 
seek out icebergs released by the 
melting of the Arctic Ice Barrier, and 
inform other ships on the Atlantic 
passage of their whereabouts, have 
this Spring no cooperation from other 
ships sailing on their lawful occasions, 
because such wireless communica¬ 
tion from such ships is forbidden. But 
the wireless of the Ice Fatrol is under 
no ban. It reports that this Spring 
there is very little ice on the trade 
route, whereas last Spring The iceberg 
harvest was the heaviest on record. 

25 YEAR* AGO 

From the C N of April 1915 

Hurrying Up the X-Rays. The soldiers 
wounded in the war owe a great debt 
to the X-rays, and a very much greater 
amount of suffering and loss of life is 
being averted by these rays than anyone 
yet realises. 

Fortunately for human suffering, 
a very remarkable X-ray tube was 
invented shortly before tlie war started 
by an American doctor, Dr Coolidgc, 
and some hundreds of these tubes are 
already in use. The rays produced by 
the Coolidgc tube are very intense and 
penetrate the body very easily, so that 
the large number of wounded can be 
managed far better than would other¬ 
wise have been the case, 
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CM m South 
African Schools 

General Smuts Will 
Not Stop It 

We take the following from a report of the 
Sonih African Parliament in the Johannesburg 
Star. It will be seen that it contains a further 
reference to the C N. 

Mr Haywood (Ilertzog Party) said 
that granting the powers contained in 
the Bill to the Minister of Defence would 
make him an autocrat, and the Afrikaners 
knew by experience what he did when 
given such powers. He did not use the 
powers in an impartial way against the 
enemies of the country, but discriminated^ 
between English-speaking and Afrikaans- 
speaking people. 

He recently asked the Prime Minister 
to stop the issue to schools of the 
Children’s Newspaper, which alleged that 
President Kruger and General Hcrtzog 
were obstinate autocrats, while General 
■Smuts and Colonel Reitz were statesmen. ' 
The Prime Minister refused, yet did not 
hesitate to take steps when the Jingo 
Press started .an agitation for , an 
investigation into the staff of the 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The Greatest Pile of 
Gold Ever Known 

America’s pile of gold continues to 
grow amazingly,' buried in her cellars. 
Here is a plain record of its growth : 

Dollars 

1934 .. .7 • • 8 , 238 , 000,000 

1936 .. .. " 11 , 258 , 000,000 

193 5 .. A 14 , 512 , 000,000 

1939 •• .. 17 , 644 , 000,000 

Today ..' .. ' 18 , 108 , 000,000 

If we take the" dollars at the present 
official exchange rateof roundly fourto the 
£, America’s gold is worth £4500,000,000 
in our money. Last year we exported to 
Americano less than 1826,463,000 dollars 
worth of gold! ' 

America accumulates this gold because 
she exports much produce and imports 
little, so that she must be paid the 
balance in gold'.or .securities. 

One American ‘writer lias proposed 
that America should distribute the gold 
to foreign governments to enable a 
world gold standard to be re-established ; 
and the truth is that nobody knows 
what is the best thing to do with such an 
enormous pile of unused gold. Such a 
pile has never been known in the world 
before, and the fact that it is such a 
problem is only one more witness of the 
real failure of our economic civilisation. 

King Jaringoorli 
Has Passed Away 

When old King Jaringoorli, of the 
Wolmin Yowaroo ' tribe in Broome, 
passed away not long ago he left many 
sad hearts behind him, for lie was a 
fine type of Australian aborigine and 
greatly respected by both his own people 
and the whites. 

A striking figure.with silvery hair and 
whiskers, King Jaringoorli was ninety. 
His memory was excellent up to the last, 
and he loved to tell , his children and 
grandchildren of the days of the first 
invasion by the white man and his 
pearling boats. He had a booming 
voice which .thrilled his listeners, 
especially when he described how, when 
lie was diving for shell, he was attacked 
by a shark and bitten on each thigh. 
He was' brought to the surface and 
sewn up with an ordinary needle and 
thread. Two long scars testified to the 
truth of this story. 


Brilliant Venus and 

Wonders of the Lyre 


T 


iie brightest star of the Northern 
Heavens (writes the C N astron¬ 
omer) is now coming into view in the 
north-east sky as soon as it becomes dark. 
This is Vega, and must not be confused 
with Venus, the brightest planet, which 
is high up in the west. 

There is a great deal of difference 
between these two splendid objects, for 
Vega is a vast celestial furnace pouring 
out fifty times more light and heat than 
even our Sun, whereas Venus is relatively 
but a tiny world shining by our Sun’s 
reflected light, like our own and nearly as 
large, Venus being 7600 miles in dia¬ 
meter compared with our Earth’s 7927 
miles. 

Now, Vega is a tumultuous fiery 
inferno, a sphere of. whirling flame and 
upheaval large enough to contain 22 
million worlds the size of ours, or even 
marc the size of Venus ; nevertheless, 
Vega appears relatively quite small 
compared with Venus. But think of the 
difference in distance. Venus is now only 
62 million miles away, or about two- 
thirds of the Sun’s distance, whereas 
Vega is about 1,700,000 times farther 
than the Sun, so Vega must be about 
2,550,000 times farther off than Venus. 
This amount is perhaps more easily 
understood when we reflect that whereas 
the light from Venus at present takes 
between 5 and 6 minutes to reach us, it 
takes 27 years to reach us from Vega. 
Thus we may compare the brightest 
planet' with the brightest star in the 
northern half of the heavens.- If Vega 
were in the place of our Sun it would 
appear about two and a half times wider 
and shine with an intensely bluish- 
wliite light—and we would be some fifty 
times warmer. 

Vega is speeding partly towards us and 
our Sun, while our Sun is rushing towards 
Vega, and, of course, carrying our world 
with him. So Vega is getting nearer to 
us by about 550 miles every minute. 
The precise point to which our Solar 
System is speeding is indicated by the X 
on the star-map. This is some way to the 
south-east of Vega, and as Vega is bear¬ 
ing to the north-east it is not likely 


to pass very near our Sun eventually 
For \vc have to bear in mind that 
nothing in the Universe travels straight: 
everything follows a curve, so ages lienee 
both Vega and our Sun will be travelling 
in very different directions ‘from what 
they arc now. 

The little constellation of Lyra, the 
Lyre, was conceived some thousands of 
years ago by the Phoenicians and is the 
only musical instrument to be sym¬ 
bolised in the heavens ; singularly 
enough, it-is presented partly in the form 
of a Bird, thus blending the idea of 
birds as instruments of song and music. 

■There arc many marvels in this con¬ 
stellation. Chief among them is the little 
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The chief stars of Lyra 

star Epsilon, which is actually composed 
of four magnificent suns arranged in 
two pairs. Sharp eyes may sometimes 
glimpse them as two stars, while opera- 
glasses will show them distinctly. Then 
there is the wonderful Beta, composed 
of two suns so close together that they 
are egg-shaped from tidal attraction. 
Periodically they pass alternately one in 
front of the other, and thus produce 
variations in tlicir light as observed from 
the Earth. Gamma in Lyra and the 
colossal Ring Nebula are other marvels 
of this constellation. 

Another feature of interest is the 
meteor stream which appears to -come 
from the position indicated on the star- 
map. These meteors are due to flash 
across the sky on one of the nights from 
April 20 to 22, but this year the presence 
of the Moon will prevent any but very 
bright ones from being seen. G. E. M. 


The Batsford Books of the Countryside 


I r is good to see that the Batsford Books 
* go ou in wartime as in peace, for 
there are no better volumes for interest¬ 
ing our people in the countryside. They 
cover a wide range, and have a wonderful 
gallery of pictures. 

We have been glad to sec among the 
latest a little set of Home-Front Hand¬ 
books, published at 3s 6d, dainty 
volumes with delightful coloured jackets, 
and handy for the pocket. 

In them Doreen Wallace tells us How 
to Grow Food; Harry Batsford tells us 
How to Sec the Country; the ever- 
popular Frances Pitt tells us IIow to 
See Nature; and Edmund Vale writes 
on How to Look at Old Buildings, The 
volumes are all admirable, and those 

A Ton of Turtle 

A turtle which never knew what it is 
like to be afraid of being made into soup 
was discovered the other day in a State 
park in Florida. It was the fossilised 
remains of a giant land turtle that 
roamed the earth perhaps half a million 
years ago. According to geologists the 
turtle weighed a ton, for the fossil is 
three feet high, four feet wide, and five 
feet long. 


who are longing for the chance to run- 
round the countryside again when 
Peace comes will do well to dip into 
Edmund Vale’s volume, for he is a 
congenial companion, and there is little 
he docs not know about the things wo 
should see and how we should see them. 
He takes 11s wherever we want to go— 
into villages -and towns, up and down 
streets, round the manor house, and, of 
course, into the churches, where he 
explains everything we want to know. 

It would be a good thing if the Board 
of Education could fix on somebody like 
Mr Vale to take our schools round 
England, 011c by one. We would gladly 
miss much that they learn now for the 
sake of what they would learn then. 

Chronic Ailment 

** We have been looking at some of 
Richard Wagner’s letters, and it is just 
81 years this week since he wrote this : 

I'm much afraid of losing all iny. 
patriotism and being secretly delighted if 
the Germans received another sound 
thrashing. Bonapartism is an acute ,' a 
passing ailment for the ivorld—but the 
German-Austrian reactionism a chronic, 
an abiding one. 


Where the Interest 
Comes From 

The Boy Talks With 

the IVian 

/ 

B.oy. Can you answer this question 
that has come into my mind ? Where 
does interest come from when we save 
up money and arc paid so much for 
lending it ? 

Man. Interest is paid for the use 
of .money because that use makes work 
more profitable, and therefore because 
flic borrower can afford to pay interest 
on what lie borrows and yet gain. 

Boy. Please explain that a little 
more. 

Man. You can understand it by the 
case of a man who has work to do but 
needs tools to do it. If he has no tools 
he cannot work at all. If he borrows 
money to buy tools lie is able to work 
and therefore to earn money. Out of 
the earnings he makes by the use of the 
tools (which means the use of the money 
he borrowed to buy them) he can afford 
to pay interest on the money that 
bought him the tools and yet gain by the 
borrowing, while he will pay off the loan 
out of his savings made through it. 

Boy. But how can wc be sure that 
a borrower will use our money well and 
be able to pay us interest ? 

Man. Wc cannot. The only abso¬ 
lutely safe way of lending money to get 
interest is to lend it to-the Government, 
which has all the resources of the nation 
behind it to guarantee the interest. 

Boy. But money is wanted to set up 
businesses, and arc not businesses risky ? 

Man. Indeed they arc. It is always 
difficult to establish a new business, and 
sometimes difficult to continue to make 
an old business profitable. Therefore, 
manufacturers and others have usually 
to offer a high interest to induce people 
to lend them their savings. A manufac¬ 
turing company set up to make a new 
sort of aeroplane needs a great amount 
of money to make a fair start, and even 
if it works well it cannot be sure it will 
succeed. Investors take a big chance. 
They may get a big profit on their lend¬ 
ing, or may have to face a total loss. 

Boy. How do they get people to put 
their savings to so much risk ? 

Man. You must bear in mind what I 
told you about big businesses and small 
beginnings. If a man proves himself' 
trustworthy and capable, and makes a 
small business pay, he is able to save 
out of profits to increase its size. • Thus 
I10 applies his own savings to his own 
business. If his good character becomes 
known people will lend him money to 
increase his business if he wishes to do 
so. If his business becomes very well 
known lie is able to borrow money from 
the general public to make it bigger still. 

Boy. I hardly know why a man 
should want a mammoth business when 
he is already making a comfortable 
living, or worry about inducing people to 
lend him their savings to use. Doesn’t it 
bring him a great deal of worry ? 

.Man. Ah, now you touch on such 
matters as ambition, love of money for 
its own sake, love of the power that 
wealth gives, and other motives. Most 
men are content to be modestly success¬ 
ful. : Some men set no bounds to their 
ambitions. Not a few, in striving to 
control the use of other people’s savings, 
come to grief and cause great misery. 

Boy. After all, there is a'limit to 
what we can either spend or enjoy. 

Man. I am glad to hear you say that. 
The noblest ambition is to be happily 
useful; beyond that danger always lies. 


5 ICELAND, 5 AFGHANISTAN, 
5 AZERBAIJAN, or 25 POLAND 
FREE . 

to genuine applicants for approvals enclosing! 
2cl stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 
(Dept. CN), UPPER DICKER, SUSSEX. 



REALLY ME SARDlH 



For hasty 

breakfasts and 

tasty teas. 


ON THE HOME FRONT. 

IN A DANGER ZONE in London's Hast End wo 
are constantly at work from our eight Mission Centres. 
Men are away in tho Eighting (Forces. Wo MUST 
continue to givo anxious WOMEN, and their 
CHILDREN every possiblo spiritual and material aid 
—including warm clolhing and prompt medical treat¬ 
ment. It is a big undertaking. PLEASE CO¬ 
OPERATE by sending a generous contribution to Tiib 
Rev. Percy Ineson, East End Mission, Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 
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Everybody, young and old, will be going to see Walt Disney’s splendid new colour film dealing 
with the adventures of Pinocchio. According to an old Italian folk tale which has been 
translated into many languages Pinocchio, a wooden puppet, was turned into a real boy after a 
series of extraordinary adventures. We begin this week an English version of the story. 


T here was once upon a time a piece of 
wood. 

It was not a choice piece of wood, 
but just an ordinary block, the sort 
that people put in their stoves to keep their 
rooms warm. Now one fine day this piece 
of wood found its way to the shop of an old 
carpenter, whoso name was Master Antony, 
only everyone called him Master Cherry, 
because the tip of his nose was as red as a 
fine ripe cherry. 

Master Cherry was overjoyed to see this 
block of wood, and, rubbing his hands to¬ 
gether, ho muttered in a low voice, "This 
wood has come at the very right moment. 
I want to make a leg for a table out of it." 



“ You are tickling me,” cried the voice 


No sooner said than done. He took up a 
well-sharpened axe to hew away the bark 
and give the block some shape, but as he 
was about to give the first blow he heard a 
tiny, imploring voice, which made him hold 
the axe suspended in the air. 

" Oh, don't hit me so hard t 

Just imagine the surprise of good old 
Master Cherry I Ills eyes wandered all 
round the room, trying to discover where 
the voice coulchliave come from. 

“Why, of course," he said, laughing; “it 
is quite clear that I imagined the voice." 

Taking up the axe, he gave the block a 
resounding blow. 

" Oh, you have hurt me 1 ” cried out the 
. same voice. 

This time Master Cherry stood there like 
a block of stone, his eyes starting out of his 
head for fear. As soon as he had regained 
the power of speech he said, trembling, 
" Could it have been this block of wood that 
has learnt to cry and complain like a child ? 
I can hardly believe it. But, then, could 
someone be hidden inside ? If anyone is 
hidden, so much the worse for him. Now 
I am going to settle him.” 

So saying, lie caught up the poor piece 


of wood in both hands, and began banging 
it against the walls of the room. 

Then he stopped to listen. He waited 
two minutes—nothing ; five minutes— 
nothing ; ten minutes—nothing. 

“ Why, of course," he said, ruffling up 
ids wig, " the voice that said Oh 1 was my 
own imagination. Let’s start work again.” 

Ile put down the axe and took up the 
plane, to flatten and smooth the wood. But 
as he was planing it up and down lie heard 
the same voice, which called out, laughing, 
" Stop, stop 1 You arc tickling me 1 ” 

This time poor Master Cherry fell as if 
struck by lightning. 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door. 

“ Come in ! ” said the carpenter, without 
having the strength to rise. 

The Wood Changes Hands 

A sprightly old man entered. 

His name was Joe, but the children 
of the neighbourhood, when.they wanted to 
get him into a towering rage, used to call 
him Yellowhcad, on account of his yellow 
wig. 

“ Good morning, Master Antony ! said 
Joe. " I have come to ask you a favour.” 

" Here I am, ready to serve you,” replied 
the carpenter, rising to his knees. 

“ This morning I had an idea. I thought 
of making myself a wooden puppet, a 
regular marvel, able to da.nce, -fence, and 
turn somersaults. With this puppet I will 
travel through the world and earn myself a 
morsel of food. What do you think of it ? ” 
“ Bravo, Yellowhcad ! ” cried out tire 
voice that Master Cherry had found it im¬ 
possible to discover. 

Joe turned as red as a beetroot, and asked 
the carpenter in a fury: “ Why do you 
insult mo ? ” 

" Who is Insulting you ? " ' 

“ You called me Yellowhcad 1 
" It was not 11 ” 

" I tell you it was you 1 
“ No 1 ” 

" Yes I ” 

Getting heated, they went from words to 
deeds, and began pummelling one another, 
tearing at each other’s hair. When the fight 
was over, Master Antony discovered ho was 
clutching Joe’s yellow wig. in his hands, 
while Joe had Master Antony’s piebald one 
stuck in his mouth. 

" Give me back my wig 1 ” yelled Master 
Antony. 

“ You give me back mine, and we’ll make 
peace I 

The two old men, having each recovered 
Ills o\vn property, shook hands, and swore 
to remain the best of friends for the rest of 
their lives. 

“ Well, then, Joe,” said the .carpenter, 
" what is the favour you want of me ? ”- 


Bedtime Corner 


Lost — a 

•"TnE penny was one that Tony’s 
“ mother Imd [given him that 
morning, and lie was going to the 
little lollipop shop at the end of 
the village to buy bull’s-eyes. 

You got quite a lot iof a penny 
if you were careful to ask for the 
small ones, and they lasted longer 
that way. 

Tony ran along holding his penny 
tightly in his hand, and was almost 
there when a big dog came bound¬ 
ing out of a garden and knocked 
him over. 

He wasn’t hurt, not a bit; but as 
lie fell the penny must have slipped 
out of his hand, for when he picked , 
himself up again it wasn’t there. 
And it didn't seem to be any- 


Penny 

where! Tony hunted all round 
for quite a while. Of course, it 
might have rolled a long way, as 
pennies do, but there was no sign 
of it. lie searched and searched, 
but at last lie had to give it up and 
go home ; there was nothing else 
to be done. 

Ilis mother would probably give 
him another, but it was getting 
late, and by the time lie could get 
back the shop would be shut. 

And then all at once -his shoe 
began to hurt. It felt as if some¬ 
thing, perhaps a bit of the lining, 
were scraping his heel. 

Tony sat down on the bank at the 
side of the lane and kicked it off. 
Out tumbled the missing penny I 



“ I want a piece of 
wood to make my puppet 
out of.” 

Master Antony, with 
great joy, went at once 
to the piece of wood 
which had given him 
such a fright. • But as 
he was about to give 
it into the keeping of 
his friend the block gave 
a bounce, and, falling 




Joe set the puppet on the floor to teach ii to walk 


violently from his hands, struck with tremen¬ 
dous force against the bony ankles of poor Joe. 

“ Ah, Master Antony, you have a very 
gallant way of conferring a present 1 You’ve 
nearly lamed me I ” 

Whereupon Joe took the famous piece of 
wood and went slowly limping to his home. 

Joe’s home was a ground-floor room, 
lighted by a little window on the stairs. 
The furniture could not have been simpler— 
a rickety chair, a bed hardly any better, 
and a fable that was on its last legs. In 
the background there was a fireplace with 
a fire burning; but the fire was only a 
painted fire, and over the fire hung a 
painted pot that boiled merrily, and sent 
forth a cloud of steam that was just like 
real steam. 

As soon as lie was at home he took up his 
tools and began at once to make his puppet. 


But Pinocchio, instead of giving back the 
wig, stuck it on his own head, remaining 
almost suffocated under it. 

Joe was more saddened by this insolent 
gesture than he had ever been in Ills life, 
and, turning towards Pinocchio, lie said : 

“ Rogue of a boy, you are not yet finished, 
and yet you insult your own father ! 

When Joe had finished the feet lie felt a 
sudden blow on the tip of his nose. 

" I deserved it,” he said to himself. “ I 
ought to have reflected beforehand ; now 
it is too late.”. 

Then he took the puppet under his arms 
and set it on the floor to make it walk. 

But Pinoccliio’s legs were stiff at first 
and could not move, so Joe took him by 
the hand to teach him to put one foot in 
front of the other. 

Soon Pinocchio began to walk by himself 


“ What name can I give him ? ” he said ' and to run about the room, until at last lie 


to himself; and then, after a pause, “ I 
will call him Pinocchio—-it’s a name that 
is sure to bring him luck." 

Now that lie had found a name lor his 
puppet ho. began to work in real earnest, 
making first the hair, then the forehead, 
and then the eyes. 

The Puppet Takes Shape 

As soon as lie had done the eyes, you can 
imagine his astonishment when he 
became aware that they were moving and 
staring at him. When Joo saw himself 
stared at by those two wooden eyes he 
felt quite alarmed. 

• Then, having made the eyes, he made the 
nose ; but scarcely had the nose been made 
than it began to grow, and it grew, and grew, 
and grew, till in a few moments it became 



Thc nose grew, and grew, and grew 

a nose with no ending to it. Poor Joe tired 
himself out chopping it short, for the more 
lie chopped and shortened it the longer 
grew that impertinent nose. 

After the nose he made the mouth. 

The moutli was not even finished before 
it began to laugh and make fun of him'. 

" Stop laughing 1 ” said Joe angrily. 

Then the mouth slopped laughing, but 
stuck out the whole of its tongue. 

Joe, not wanting to spoil his own work, 
pretended not to notice anything, and went 
on working. 

After the mouth lie made the chin, then 
the neck, then the shoulders, then the body, 
and then the hands. The hands were 
hardly finished when joo felt his wig 
snatched from his head. He looked up, 
and'What did he see ? He saw his yellow 
wig in the puppet’s hands I 

" Pinocchio, give me back my wig at 
oncei ” 


slipped out of the door, bounded into the 
street, and took to his heels. Poor Joe had 
to run after him, without being able lo 
overtake him, because that ragamuffin of a 
Pinocchio went leaping like a have, striking 
his wooden feet against the pavement, 
making as much noise as twenty pairs of 
workmen’s clogs. 

“ Catch him 1 Catch him 1 ” roared Joe. 

, But the passers-by, seeing this wooden 
puppet running like a hare, stood still, 
astonished at the sight. Then they laughed, 
and laughed, and laughed. 

In the end, as luck would have it, a police¬ 
man arrived on the scene, and seizing Pinoc¬ 
chio neatly by the nose, gave him back into 
Joe’s custody, who, by way of punishment, 
wished to pull his,ears for him on the spot. 

But imagine liis great surprise when, on 
looking for the ears, lie was unable to find 
them. Alas, he had entirely forgotten to 
give him any 1 

So Joe took him by the scruff of his neck, 
and as ho was leading hitn back said, with 
a menacing gesture of his head : 

“ Conic homo at once 1 When wo are at 
home, I don’t doubt but that we shall settle 
our accounts I ” 

Pinocchio Gets a Fright 

At this beginning Pinocctiio threw himself 
v* on the ground and. refused to walk. 

Meanwhile a little crowd of idlers and 
curious people collected around them, and 
began to make an uproar. 

One said one thing, and one another. 

In the end they said so much and made 
such a fuss that the policeman set Pinocchio 
at liberty, and matched Joe off to prison. • • 

Poor old Joe, not having any words ready 
on the spot to defend lumsclf, began to cry 
like a calf,-and upon approaching the gates 
of the prison he sobbed out bitterly : 

“ Unhappy child ! And to think of all 
the trouble I gave myself to make a decent 
puppet of him 1 ” 

\Vhile poor old Joe was -being hurried 
off to prison through no fault of his 
own, that little rogue of a Pinocchio rushed 
across the fields to get home quicker. 

He raced along, jumping over hedges 
and ditches, just like a deer or a young Imre 
fleeing from flic hunter. When he got home 
lie found the door .ajar. . 

lie pushed it open and walked in, and, 
having given a couple of turns to the lock, 
he flung himself down on the ground and 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

But this state of bliss did not last long, 
for he soon heard someone in the room 
calling, “ Cri, cri, cri! ” • 

" \Vho is calling me ? ” said Pinocchio, in 
a great fright. 

" It is 1 .” Pinocchio turned round and 
caught sight of a huge cricket that wa's 
slowly ascending the wall. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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A Thrilling Ride For Jacko 



They were putting up a new factory across the lane, and Jacko 
was very interested in the great crane which swung up the 
material from the lorries and. carried it where it was wanted. 
He was staring at the big bucket at the end of its long chain one day 
when Mother Jacko called him to go on an errand. With a grin 
Jacko stepped into the bucket to hide. And at that very moment 
the crane started to work 1 Up it went; and up went Jacko with 
it 1 Mother Jacko shrieked. But Jacko was enjoying himself.- 


Exit 

■ J am told you had a gas ex¬ 
plosion at your house. 
Was it serious ? ’’ 

" Well, we were all blown out 
into the garden, with most of the 
furniture." 

’’ Indeed 1 I had no idea it was 
as bad as that 1 ” 

“ Oli, it didn’t matter 1 Wo 
were just going to start spring 
cleaning, anyway." 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 21 Henry VII died . 1509 

22 Henry Fielding born . 1707 

23 Shakespeare born . . 1564 

24 Anthony Trollope born . 1815 

25 Oliver Cromwell born . 1599 

26 Daniel Defoe died . ■ . 1731 

27 -Edward Whyniper born. 1840 
William Shakespeare, the great¬ 
est man whom England has pro¬ 
duced,was born on April 23 ,' 1564, 
at Stratford-on-Avon ; he . died 
there on April 23, 1 G 16 . He wrote 
37 plays and 154 sonnets, and his 
name is honoured throughout the 
civilised world. This is how he 
wrote his name : ■ 

What is a Funny Bone? 

IP 'cannot be complete in aught 
Who is not humorously prone; 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 


Once Upon a Time 

Jt is said that Benjamin 
Franklin’s mother - in - law 
hesitated in giving permission 
for her daughter to marry a 
printer, because at that time 
there were already two printing 
offices in America, and she was 
not sure that the country could 
support a third. 


The Smith Family 

JjJfiERE arc more English-speak¬ 
ing people named Smith 
today than of any other name, 
and tlie reason is that this sur¬ 
name, originally given as a 
description, as in John the 
Smith, was applied indiscrimin¬ 
ately to all workers, or smiters, 
in metal. Thus the descendants 
o£ the blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
locksmiths, silversmiths, and so 
on, arc nearly all Smiths today. 

Changing Initials 

]7or first put down part of a chain; 
Change head and then you’ll 
find 

A colour neither black nor white 
’Twill quickly bring to mind. 

Change head again, you’ll have a 
place 

Where people sometimes skate ; ■ 
Change head again, and this, i 
think, 

Of some ships is the fate. 

Change head once more, it will 
display 

A motion of the eye ; 

Change head—blit stop, this is 
enough ; 

I wish you ail goodbye! 

Answer next week 


A Chain Verse 

Qiiain verse is verse in which 
the last word or words or 
syllable of a line becomes the 
first of the next line, and so on 
all through the poem. Here is 
a clever example. 

TRUTH 

Nerve thy soul with doctrines noble, 
Noble in the walks of time, 

Time that leads to an eternal, 

An eternal life sublime; 

Life sublime in moral beauty, 
Beauty that shall ever be ; 

Ever be to lure thee onward, 
Onward to the fountain free. 

Free to every earnest seeker, 
Seeker for the Fount of Youth. 
Youth exultant in its beauty, 
Beauty of the living truth. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mars, and Uranus are in the 
west, a n d 
Neptune is in 
the south. In 
tiie morning 
Mercury is low 
in the east. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may be seen at 10 p m 
on Monday, April 22 . 

Arithmetical Problem 

Jr from six you fake nine, 

And from nine you take ten, 
Subtractions most simple and 
plain, 

And fifty from forty 
Be taken, why then 
You’ll find half a dozen remain. 

A nswer next week 

' LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
TheHeading. Guillemot,(trassSnake, 
gudgeon, grasshopper, glow - worm, 
garlic, gnat, goklcrest, great tit, gorsc, 
grouse, galls, gaiinet. 

Puzzle This Out. It-ear-t, earth 
Word Changing. Seven, even, eve 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 

The town in the 
maze is Bristol, 
Engine 
Leaves 
Eggs 

Aeroplane 
Nest 

Overcoat 
R a i 1 w a y 


The Chinese Maze 
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Id on Parle Francois 


Young Fruit on an Old Tree 

Longfellow, in one of his 
delightful letters, wrote : 

’ “ To those who ask how I 
can write so many things that 
sound as if I were as happy as a 
boy, please say that there is in 
the neighbouring town a pear 
tree, planted by Governor Endi- 
cott two hundred years ago, and 
it still bears fruit not to be 
distinguished from that of a 
young tree in flavour. 

4t I suppose the tree makes 
new wood every year, so that” 
some parts of it are always 
young. Perhaps this is the 
way with some men when they 
get old. I hope it is so with 
me." 


Des Fruits Jeunes sur un Vieil Arbre 

Dans line do scs lettres 
charmantes, Longfellow tferivit : 

** A ceiix qui vous demand- 
crop t comment il se fait quo 
j’tfcris tant de choscs qui me 
font paraitre-heureux commc un 
jeuno gar^on, vcuillcz repondre 
qu’il sc trouvo dans la ville 
voisinc un poiricr, plante il y a 
deux cents ans par le gouvcrncur 
Endicott, lequel porte encore 
des fruits dont la savour ne Ie 
cede aucuncment a cello des 
fruits d'un jcunc arbre. 

" J'imaginc quo l'arbrc fait du 
bois ncuf chaque annee, de sorte 
quo certaines parties sont tou- 
jours jeunes. Pcut-otre en est-il 
de mcme chez certains homines 
quand ils vieillissent. J’espcrc 
qu’il en cst ainsi pour moi." 


Reading Across. 1 Humorous. 
5 To marry. 8 A hautboy. 
9 Vetch. 10 The bottom of a 
river. 11 One of the live orders 
of architecture. 12 This makes 
the bread rise. 14 Chemical 
symbol for sodium. 10 Popular 
dowering shrub, with bluish or 
white flowers. • 18 A conjunc¬ 
tion. 20 A big reception-room. 
22 A kingdom. 24 Small island 
in a river. 20 Wise. 27 The 
capital of Norway. 28 Before. 
29 An English water animal. 

Reading Down. 1 A short¬ 
legged pony. 2 To comply with 
demands. 3 A miniature copy 
of an existing thing. 4 That is.* 

5 Having a pale or sickly hue. 

6 Ireland. 7 To rot. 9 Pertain¬ 
ing to the whole. 11 The 
Mohammedan religion. 13 A 
passage between rows of pews 
in a church. 15 The common 
furze. 17 The seashore. 19 To 
foster. 21 Egypt’s river. 23 A 
period of time. 25 A high 
pointed rock. 27 Old Testa¬ 
ment.* 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks 
anions the chics. . Answer next week 


Some Wonderful Sights You Have Never Seen 



A LANTERN SLIDE A PICTURE HOOK A CORK SCREW A PENCIL POINT A SAUSACE ROLL A PILLOW SLIP 


MOTHERS LEARN 
, VALUE OF 
MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy,- every 
mother should know 
about the many uses of 
‘ Milk of Magncsi-a.’ 

Tins harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in relieving those symptoms 
of babies and children generally caused 
by souring food in the little digestive 
tract, such as disordered stomach, 
frequent vomiting, feverishness, colic. 
As a mild laxative, it acts gently, 
but certainly, to open the little bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. 

A tcaspoonful of ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
docs the work of half a pint of lime water 
in neutralizing cow’s milk for infant 
feeding, and preventing hard curds. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & .2/6. 
The largo size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Bo careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for- correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
’ MILK OF MAGNESIA' brand TABLETS 
Od., 1/-, 2/- and 3/0. Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a tcaspoonful’ of the liquid 
preparation. 



FREE 

PATTERNS 

to make throe washing 
frocks, one for the toddler 
of 3 years, another for a 
small girl of 6 , and one 
for the bigger girl of io, 
are given in 
fhic honk' 




6 ‘ 


So simple to 
sew and so well 
designed that 
they arc easy 
to wash and 
iron, and so 
pretty to wear 
that they will 
win the hcartsof mother and 
small daughters alike. 

lESTW/Sf 

Fashion Book No. 202 

CHILDREN’S 

WASHING 

FROCKS 

at all Ketosagenls ami Rook a tails 
(they can obtain a copy for you if sold 
out), or Id post free, (Home or Abroad) 
from UF.SH WAV, Hear At Icy, Far ri no¬ 
tion Street, London, h.CA. 
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